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HARRY LLOYD MILLER 


Professor Harry Lloyd Miller, principal of the Wisconsin High 
School, University of Wisconsin, died on October 13, 1928, after an 
operation for appendicitis. Professor Miller was for many years a 
member of the Advisory Board of the School Review and a frequent 
contributor to its pages. He was born in 1873; he graduated from 
the University of Kansas in 1902. He occupied several minor posi- 
tions in the schools of Kansas, after which he became principal of 
high schools in Topeka and Kansas City, serving in Topeka seven 
years and in Kansas City three years. His genius for organization, 
his stimulating views on education, which aroused the members of 
the teaching staffs with which he was associated to experimentation 
in methods of teaching, and his influence with pupils attracted at- 
tention beyond the borders of the cities and of the state in which 
he worked. When the University of Wisconsin organized the Wis- 
consin High School, which was designed to serve as a training center 
for the secondary-school teachers of the state, Professor Miller was 
chosen as its head. He served in the capacity of principal of this 
school for sixteen years. During that time he wrote voluminously 
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and was heard at teachers’ gatherings in all parts of the United 
States. He was the enemy of formalism and the advocate of progres- 
sive methods. His loss will be keenly felt not only by his personal 
friends, of whom there are many, but by the whole teaching pro- 
fession. 

The editors of the School Review take this method of paying 
tribute to Professor Miller’s virile personal and professional char- 
acter and to his large contributions to sound education. 


SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1925-26 

The United States Bureau of Education recently issued the fol- 
lowing statement. 

Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 32, 1927, shows that there were in 1925- 
26, 392 Cities of 2,500 or more population which conducted summer high 
schools, with 13,291 supervisors, principals, and teachers and an enrolment of 
421,867 pupils. 

There seems to be a great divergence of practice as to the length of class pe- 
riods, which range from 40 to 180 minutes according to the nature of the work, 
the shorter periods being for academic work and the longer ones for laboratory, 
home economics, and shop work. 

A majority of the summer high schools employ members of the regular 
faculty to teach their classes. The salaries vary in the different schools; some- 
times a flat rate of $150 is paid for the session or a certain percentage of tuition 
charges, or payment is based on the number and length of periods. 

Among the peculiarities in the various school systems, the following are 
worthy of special mention: The New Orleans summer high school is conducted 
by Tulane University. The Indianapolis summer high school charges tuition 
and is self-supporting. Rochester has a summer junior high school only. The 
Spokane summer high school is conducted as a private enterprise with tuition 
charges and Saturday sessions. Omaha has three summer high schools, each 
of which has its own regulations. The Philadelphia summer high schools are 
manned largely by teachers who are graded go per cent or higher, and the pupils 
are divided into homogeneous groups. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION IN PARIS 
The following statement was issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 


A new bureau of education is to be established in Paris. This bureau will 
avoid duplication in any way of the work done heretofore by public and private 
educational agencies. The purpose of the new organization, on the contrary, is 
to unify and co-ordinate the efforts of the various groups of educators and to 
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search for and describe the many interesting innovations that are to be found 
in all grades of schools in France. The bureau is an official correspondent of 
the International Bureau of Education at Geneva, Switzerland, and it is to 
bring to the French people the new ideas and reports of the results of educational 
experiments described at the international congresses on education. Through 
its foreign correspondents, it will give assistance to those students of education 
who are investigating educational problems in other countries. Among its sev- 
eral sections, all said to be under specially competent direction, the bureau has 
one on the new school, one on abnormal children, one on scout work, and one 
on play equipment, educational games, and children’s books and reviews. In 
addition, books on psychology and new methods in teaching are to be made 
available to parents and teachers. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


The following statement was issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 


Previous to 1903 practically no organized effort had been made by the high- 
school superintendents or athletic coaches in any state to direct and control 
the interscholastic high-school athletic contests except in Wisconsin, where def- 
inite efforts along this line had begun as early as 1896. 

During the past twenty-five years, state high-school athletic associations 
were organized in nearly every state in the Union. These associations provide 
a central association through which the public high schools of these states may 
co-operate regarding the interscholastic athletic contests. In Indiana an associa- 
tion of this kind was formed in 1903. Similar associations in other states were 
organized as follows: In Iowa, Montana, and Rhode Island in 1904; in Illinois 
and South Dakota in 1905; in Ohio in 1906; in Georgia in 1908; in Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and Utah in 1910; in Kansas, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina in 
1913; in California and Oregon in 1914; in Kentucky in 1917; in New Jersey in 
1918; in Alabama and Colorado in 1921; and in Mississippi in 1922. By 1923 
there had been organized in forty-five states state societies or associations for 
the control of interscholastic high-school athletics. 

In Nevada, at the present time, there is no special state athletic association, 
but for several years past many of the contests in the state have been controlled 
by the Block N Society of the University of Nevada. For many years it has 
been the custom for this society to invite all the schools of the state to compete 
in practically all interscholastic activities. 

In addition to the state athletic associations, there is a National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations. The object of this federation, 
as stated in the constitution, is “to protect and regulate the interstate athletic 
interests of the high schools belonging to the various associations and to pro- 
mote pure amateur sports.” The national federation is able to render a service 
which the state association cannot undertake. It is a medium for the formation 
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of a national policy in the whole field of physical education and recreation in 
high schools. 

A large percentage of the state athletic associations are affiliated with the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 

In general, these associations have for their purpose the extension and the 
protection of the interest of high-school athletics as a factor in education. The 
object of the California Interscholastic Federation and that of the New Jersey 
State Interscholastic Athletic Association may be considered as representative 
of this work as carried on throughout the country. 


ARTICLE 1, SECTION 2, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION 


“The purpose of this organization is (1) so to direct and control athletics 
(and other high-school activities) of the state that boards and faculties will re- 
gard them as educational resources to be encouraged and fostered rather than 
decried and suppressed, (2) to locate the responsibility for their administration 
with reference to satisfactory supervision, (3) by means of constitution, by- 
laws, and efficient organization to simplify and make definite their administra- 
tion, (4) through the observance of good standards of sportsmanship to culti- 
vate more cordial and friendly relations between schools.” 

The duties of the boards of control of the various state athletic associations 
are somewhat similar. Usually these boards determine the general policies of 
the association and the rules of eligibility and settle disputes referred to them 
by various districts or sections of the state associations. The following excerpt 
from the Constitution and General Rulings of the California Interscholastic 
Federation regarding the work of the federated council, the governing body of 
this organization, may be considered as representative of the work of these 
boards throughout the country. 

“Tt shall determine the credentials of its own membership. 

“Tt shall have jurisdiction over all athletic games and meets between sec- 
tions and semifinal and final contests leading to or determining state champion- 
ships. 

“Tt shall determine the time and place such contests are to be held; pre- 
scribe the conditions; appoint the officials; arrange for the competing schools 
to provide for expenses of same; act as a final court of appeal in protests from 
semifinal and final contests; define the powers and duties of referees, umpires, 
and other officials; fix and enforce penalties for any violation of the constitution, 
by-laws, or other rules of the federation; determine what forms of athletic sport 
shall be conducted by the federation; devise ways and means by which the 
standard of eligibility shall be met; elect its own officers; institute and conduct 
the impeachment of officers of the federation or sections thereof.” 

In a large number of states the activities of the state athletic associations 
are financed by means of dues levied upon the schools belonging to these asso- 
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ciations. In general, these dues vary from $1 to $25 annually. In a few state 
associations, however, the dues of the various schools are levied on a graduated 
scale, according to the enrolment of the school. 

In California each child who participates pays a fee of twenty-five cents. 

In Illinois the entire interscholastic athletic program is financed largely 
through state basket-ball tournaments, which yield annually about $30,000. 

In Maryland the state legislature appropriates $10,000 annually, and the 
State Board of Education appropriates $15,000 annually, which includes the 
finances necessary for the administration of these activities as a part of a pro- 
gram of physical education in co-operation with the Playground Athletic League. 

In some states the work of organizing and directing interscholastic high- 
school athletic contests is carried on entirely by the state high-school inter- 
scholastic athletic association, and there is no relationship between the asso- 
ciation and the state department of education. In a few states where the work 
is very extensive the secretary or director of this work is paid a very good salary. 
The salaries of these officials vary in the different states, ranging from $100 a 
year to $6,750 a year. In a few states they are considerably larger than the 
usual salaries paid to state directors of physical education. 

The fact that a very kind feeling of relationship and considerable co-opera- 
tion exist between the institutions of higher education and the state inter- 
scholastic athletic associations is evident inasmuch as in more than twenty- 
five states the state championship athletic contests are fostered by the colleges 
and universities. 

In every state where interscholastic high-school athletic contests are carried 
on for girls, these competitive contests are carried on in a more limited extent 
than those for boys. However, in seven states the same regulations and by- 
laws which apply to the control of high-school athletic contests for boys also 
apply to similar contests for girls. This is the situation in Alabama, Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, and Oklahoma. 

In Illinois, Iowa, and North Carolina there is a distinct organization which 
has to do with athletics for girls. The Iowa Girls High School Athletic Union, 
organized in 1925, is directing and regulating interscholastic athletic contests 
for girls among the various secondary schools of the state. On the other hand, 
the Illinois League of High School Girls Athletic Associations is a member of 
the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation and is 
working to stimulate interest in intrascholastic athletics for girls and to promote 
ideals of health and sportsmanship. In North Carolina the athletic situation 
for girls is somewhat similar to that in Illinois. The Athletic Association of 
North Carolina High School Girls is organizing and directing athletics for girls 
according to the point system, and, while some interscholastic athletics are 
promoted, the main object is the promotion of intrascholastic games. 

The problem of determining the eligibility of players hinges on the question 
of amateurism in the matter of athletic standing and good scholarship in other 
school studies. 
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There is a widespread feeling throughout the country that what is needed 
in athletics is opportunity for all students to participate in outdoor activities 
and the promotion of a program in which there is a minimum of coaching and a 
maximum of initiative of the children participating. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, has 
announced in a special pamphlet a reconstruction of the undergrad- 
uate curriculum of the liberal-arts college of the University. The 
announcement is in part as follows: 


Under the leadership of Dean Hawkes and its Committee on Instruction, 
the members of the faculty of Columbia College, some eighty-five in number, 
have spent most of the past year in a close and critical examination of the under- 
graduate program of study and the problems which it raises. They are being 
confronted with the fact that, of the undergraduate body in Columbia College, 
at least three-fourths look forward to further study either in the graduate schools 
or in one of the professional schools of the University after obtaining the 
baccalaureate degree. These pre-professional students follow programs of study 
suggested to them by their advisers, with one of whom each undergraduate is in 
close personal relationship. Inasmuch as by no means all undergraduate stu- 
dents are definite in their plans for future university work, part of the problem 
is so to frame the undergraduate program as to assist those who have a definite 
object in view while not unduly and harmfully restricting or narrowing the pro- 
gram of those who have not yet made up their minds as to a future career. 
This means that the program of study must be planned with a definite goal in 
view and yet made sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of various types of 
undergraduate students. 

With this dual end in mind, the work of the first two years has been planned 
so that it will be preliminary and exploratory. Any student who satisfactorily 
completes the work of the Freshman and Sophomore years will have gained a 
good general education of junior-college grade. Should he not desire further 
college training, he will have accomplished something that is definite and most 
helpful in making him an intelligent citizen. Skilful advisers will come to know 
each student, his needs and his ambitions, and aid him to reach those decisions 
affecting his career which will be correct. 

Throughout the United States it is quite possible, owing to the large range 
of subjects out of which an individual student may by election make his own 
course of study, for an undergraduate student to spend his entire period of col- 
lege residence in a sort of churning-over of secondary-school work followed by 
three years of unco-ordinated study of little more than Sophomore grade. 

The new program of Columbia College aims to introduce the student into 
a new and larger intellectual life immediately on his admission to college. It 
aims to discover and to encourage his intellectual interests. After the Freshman 
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and Sophomore years of orientation and discovery have been passed, the Junior 
and Senior years are planned for work of genuine university character in prep- 
aration either for the professional] or graduate schools of the University or for 
the yet more serious business of living a useful and high-minded life. 

Columbia College does not assume that every student who attains the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts either is a specialist or should be a specialist. Such an 
assumption would run contrary to the obvious facts regarding American youth. 
Columbia College assumes rather that the intellectual interests of the young 
men whom she trains for her degree of Bachelor of Arts will be of one of two 
types: they may wish to go somewhat deeply into a narrow field of intellectual 
endeavor or more broadly yet very carefully into two or three domains of 
scholarship. In planning the new program for the Junior and Senior years, the 
faculty has held each of these types steadily in view. 

Another most important principle has entered into the making of the new 
program. Every effort has been made to measure progress toward the Bachelor’s 
degree in terms of real achievement rather than in terms of prescribed courses, 
or hours, or points, or anything of the kind. A student who can show that he 
is competent to omit any of the courses ordinarily prescribed for undergrad- 
uates will be encouraged to do so. He will thus gain opportunity to take up 
studies for which he is ready and in which he is interested, no longer merely 
marking time in a group which bores and discourages him while other, less well 
prepared students are trying to catch up with him. 

The new undergraduate program involves two other interesting experi- 
ments, which have not yet been tried in precisely the form in which they will 
now be undertaken. The first experiment involves the offering of lecture courses 
for which no prerequisite or examination is required. One object of these courses 
is to give those students who are specializing somewhat narrowly relief from 
such specialization by presenting to them a general view of a different and con- 
trasting field of study. These lecture courses will be offered by men who are 
masters of exposition, and from them the student will get the benefit of that 
larger outlook on life and scholarship which only scholars of the highest type can 
offer. It is one of the great advantages of a college education that youth may 
be brought in contact with great and powerful personalities, and these lecture 
courses will offer that opportunity at Columbia College. 

Another and most interesting experiment will be the institution of reading 
courses, to be offered in co-operation by two or three instructors in departments 
of study which, while different, are somewhat allied. For example, a professor 
whose major interest is the French literature of the seventeenth century might 
well co-operate with a colleague whose major interest is the English literature 
of the same period. Two such men will offer a reading course to a small number 
of students covering the field of their common interest but cutting across de- 
partmental lines. One purpose of this departure is to lessen the stiffness of the 
walls which separate departments, erected for administrative purposes, and to 
promote the largest possible co-operation in scholarly endeavor. 
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WARNING AGAINST FRAUDULENT TRAINING COURSES 


The Vocational Guidance Bulletin, published by the Minneapolis 
public schools, has as its leading article in the October, 1928, issue 
a wholesome warning against registration in training courses which 
are conducted for profit to their organizers rather than for the ad- 
vantage of their students. The article is in part as follows: 


Young people feel that money and time spent on an education are wisely 
and nobly spent. Frequently, however, they fail to secure the benefit they ex- 
pect because they do not inquire regarding the standards of the school, the pro- 
fessional standing of the teachers, the field for which the school is training, nor 
their own ability to profit by the results of this training. Having trustfully 
accepted without a question the public-school system, which is so thoroughly a 
part of American life in this section of the country, our young people who leave 
the public schools are often pathetically lacking in ability to evaluate other 
educational opportunities. A few illustrations will show the difficulties. 

A salesman for a correspondence school in Indiana canvassed northern 
Minnesota, taking special care to meet the rural-school teachers. One teacher, 
a Minneapolis high-school graduate, was induced to take a correspondence 
course in filing costing $185. The salesman promised that, upon completion of 
the course, he would place her in a position in Minneapolis or St. Paul which 
would pay her $125 a month, and the contract she signed contained a statement 
that the school would back up any agreements made by salesmen. She soon 
found out that filing is not a skill that can be learned successfully from cor- 
respondence-school lesson sheets; and, upon returning home for her vacation, 
she found that beginning file clerks in Minneapolis are not receiving $125 a 
month. Needless to say, she cannot hold the salesman to his oral promise of 
providing her with a position. 

Lured on by flattering letters about the talent displayed in the sample of 
drawings they have submitted, baited by an offer of a small scholarship which 
means merely a reduction in the initial price of tuition, numerous boys and girls 
are subscribing to correspondence courses which promise to make them commer- 
cial artists or successful fashion designers. They do not stop to think when these 
schools advertise the number of thousands of students enrolled that, if all the 
students who take the courses should find jobs in art work, there would be al- 
most as many artists as there are factory workers in the city of Minneapolis. 
For the student with very exceptional ability or for the person of less ability 
who wants to draw or paint as an avocational outlet, these schools doubtless 
serve a distinct need, but, for students with mediocre ability and a dream of 
gaining a living through art work, these courses are costly and disappointing. 

Young people should keep the following hints in mind when selecting 
schools. 

1. Inquire of disinterested people regarding the standing of the school. 
The length of time the school has been in operation, the training and profes- 
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sional standing of the teachers, whether or not credits gained are transferable, 
the equipment of the school—all these are important. 

2. Beware of schools that attract prospective students by running in the 
newspapers blind advertisements offering employment. 

3. Find out what similar opportunities are offered in public day or evening 
schools. Unfortunately, such educational institutions as the University Exten- 
sion Department and Dunwoody Institute do not put on advertising campaigns 
comparable with those of the commercial schools that require higher tuition. 

4. Select day or evening courses rather than correspondence courses. Those 
who have studied the question claim that 80 per cent of the people taking cor- 
respondence courses do not complete the work and that in most cases a cor- 
respondence course is a waste of time for young people under twenty-one. Hav- 
ing a definite time and place to study, meeting the instructor personally, having 
the give and take of classroom contacts are aspects that make classroom work 
even when taken in evening school much more valuable for most people than 
correspondence courses. In Minneapolis, where there is such a wealth of educa- 
tional opportunities, correspondence courses seem unnecessary. 

5. Investigate the opportunities for employment in the field before em- 
barking on a training course for some vocation. Disinterested organizations 
such as the School Placement Department, the Women’s Occupational Bureau, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and the Woman’s Co-operative Alliance will give 
unbiased opinions based on their experience in placement. 

6. Astudent should consider his personal aptitude for the course considered. 
Most schools are good, but not good for everybody. 

7. Read the contract regarding tuition carefully before signing it and then 
keep a copy of it. Beware of the contract which binds the student to pay tuition 
in full before he has a chance to try out the course. 


OBJECTIVES 


In an account of the Modern Foreign Language Study prepared 
by Professor R. H. Fife, the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the study, and published in the October, 1928, issue of the Edu- 
cational Record is a passage which deals with objectives. No future 
committee engaged in a study of any phase of education can afford 
to overlook this passage. It is as follows: 

The difficulty which caused the most trouble at the beginning was probably 
the result of war-time psychology. During and immediately after the war much 
was heard about the delimitation and definition of objectives and particularly 
about the objectives of secondary-school instruction. It was a sort of revalua- 
tion of values, and our Committee on Investigation spent many hours in session 
trying to select the direct and indirect objectives, the primary and ultimate ob- 
jectives, the scholastic and social objectives of modern-language study in Amer- 
ica, until we finally grew to hate the word “objective.” It is now clear that 
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much that is said about objectives in education is as genuine dialectics as was 
ever perpetrated by the medieval Schoolmen, fitted only for orators at teachers’ 
meetings or for syllabus-mongers who try to fill the gaping, empty spaces in 
actual knowledge with beautiful and resounding phrases about “preparation 
for civic responsibility” and “cultural’’ and “aesthetic values.”’ At last it be- 
came clear that the only way to begin a study of modern-language teaching 
was to adjourn the discussion of ideal objectives of instruction and take hold 
of the schools as a living organism which mankind has developed out of the ne- 
cessities of existence and progress and not out of the logic of the metaphysical 
seminary; in other words, to find out what the schools actually were doing in 
language study. 
This could be accomplished only by the wide use of standardized tests. 


The weakness of objectives arises from the fact that, in general, 
they are drawn out of the experience of someone and they embody 
all the prejudices and biases of their author. They have no true 
validity or authority. They are the results of introspection or, at 
most, of the pooling of several introspections. Usually they are very 
vaguely and abstractly stated. They are capable of a great variety 
of interpretations. They have consumed the time of many com- 
mittees and have prevented these committees from spending their 
energies in productive investigations. 


COMPETITIVE SCHOOL EXERCISES CONDEMNED 


The New York Sun reports as follows action taken by the Teach- 
ers Council of New York City: 


Because it believes that city-wide contests in the public schools are detri- 
mental to the interests of good scholarship, the Teachers Council has recom- 
mended to the Board of Education that it discontinue these competitions, 
Action to this effect was taken at the last meeting of the council, following the 
adoption of a report prepared by the committee on advancement of pupils, in 
which it was stated that contests for prizes serve no useful end and that they 
seriously hamper the work of the schools. The findings of the committee were 
the result of a survey made by it of the relative value of various contests and 
competitions held in the city schools between September, 1926, and June, 1927. 

According to Edward D. Stryker, who headed the committee, the opinion 
of the members was that, while some of these contests have elements of educa- 
tional value, they serve no useful purpose as conducted and that some of the 
competitions might well be omitted. One of the contests mentioned specifically 
jn this connection was the fire-prevention essay contest. 

The committee also believed that, while the music-memory program was 
excellent as an exercise, it lost effectiveness as a contest. The school glee-club 
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and orchestra contests, it further stated, are of no real value since they are 
limited to comparatively few pupils. 

The committee’s statement that “the above-mentioned contests tend to 
limit the time for the regular extra-curriculum activities of masses of children 
and that they take from the time of the regular studies of the course’ was in- 
dorsed by the council. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


T. Raymont, commenting in the London Journal of Education 
and School World on the Inglis lecture in which Professor Charles 
H. Judd discussed the American high school and recorded his dis- 
agreement with William S. Learned’s attack on that school as pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation, makes statements regarding the 
American school system which are of interest to all who are ac- 
quainted with schools in this country. Mr. Raymont writes in part 
as follows: 


An Englishman may not venture upon an attempt to adjust the differences 
between these eminent disputants. But, as a student o’ American education, he 
may permit himself a few observations for the possible benefit of English read- 
ers. America is a land of new opportunities, of no social barriers, and of very 
little caste. Higher education does not confine or condemn its possessor to a 
black-coated occupation. Your grocer may hold an A.B. degree; your dealer in 
automobiles may be a graduate of Harvard or Yale. No one would turn a hair 
if the dean of a college opened a café or if his wife opened a beauty parlor. Such 
conditions as these influence the demand for secondary education and the kind 
of secondary education that is given. Since in any walk of life a secondary 
education is an additional qualification—a “meal ticket”—there is an ever in- 
creasing demand. All sorts and conditions enter the high schools, without pay- 
ment and without examinations. The only preliminary requirement is that the 
boy or girl shall have attended a sufficient number of courses in the grade schools 
and have obtained the necessary “credits.” Since all degrees of intelligence, all 
tastes, and all kinds of future occupations have to be considered, there is a bold 
attempt to achieve the necessary flexibility by means of an elective system. 
This means in practice that the student can, from semester (half-year) to semes- 
ter, choose which courses he will attend, the compulsory element being repre- 
sented only by a small number of “core”’ courses, chiefly in English. For each 
course attended the student gets “credit.”. Thus, between the ages of eleven 
and seventeen he or she may acquire information about subjects as varied as 
library routine and mechanics, bookkeeping and public speaking, economics and 
millinery, “auto” repairing and swimming, modern verse and publicity—and 
may still have omitted many diverse and alluring courses. 

The casual European critic, accustomed to a limited range of prescribed 
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courses lasting over several years, dismisses all this as gallimaufry and hodge- 
podge. Dr. Learned, who is neither a casual nor a European critic, would ap- 
parently agree with him. But Professor Judd puts up a spirited defense, argu- 
ing that a pupil can get at least as much educational value out of short courses 
of subjects that he likes as out of prolonged courses of subjects that he may not 
like and may even detest. The more careful European observer would prob- 
ably allow that the elective system seems to produce mental alertness, to open 
up interests in many directions, and to make the student in later life think in- 
telligently about the most ordinary affairs of life, including the most ordinary 
of occupations. On the other hand, he may be left wondering whether, after 
all, this elective system, this ready appeal to the young person’s likes and dis- 
likes at the moment, and this easy demonstration to “practical” men of the 
“practical” nature of education, is more closely connected than Professor Judd 
admits with the local control of the schools. Local control certainly means 
freedom, but a certain degree of central control, subject, of course, to free criti- 
cism, has a steadying influence and places the schools less at the mercy of local 
politics. Here, as elsewhere, Professor Judd overemphasizes certain undemo- 
cratic features of European, or at any rate of English, education. Our nomen- 
clature is so puzzling that he may be forgiven for stating that our “secondary 
schools have been the homes of gentlemen for centuries” and that they are still 
“predominantly attended by the aristocracy.” It is more difficult to forgive the 
misstatement that caste is so rigid that a child who is born a peasant must re- 
main a peasant. 

Not content with his defense of the elective system, Professor Judd carries 
war into his enemy’s camp by his equally spirited defense of the enormous 
schools which most certainly make for the “unique” character of American sec- 
ondary education. Dr. Learned would probably denounce a school of seven 
thousand pupils as resembling a Ford factory and as tending to turn out similar- 
ly standardized products. Professor Judd defends the colossal school, and de- 
fends also the enlargement of classes taught by one teacher, on the ground that, 
since this generation is unable to provide an adequate number of first-rate 
teachers to meet the ever increasing demand, as many pupiis as possible should 
be brought into contact with such competent teachers as happen to be available. 

One remark—from my point of view the most important—remains to be 
made. A nation’s educational system is part and parcel of its total social sys- 
tem, and it cannot be understood in any other sense. The student of compara- 
tive education is always on safe ground so long as he confines himself to ascer- 
taining the facts about education in another country and seeking the reasons 
why things are as they are. As soon as he begins to prescribe direct remedies 
for observed weaknesses and to prescribe them in terms of another country’s 
experience and conditions, he is pretty sure to go wrong. England and America 
have much to learn from each other, but the learning must be by way of sugges- 
tion and not by way of direct imitation. England’s system of education would 
never do for America, and America’s system (if only because of the special prob- 
lem of Americanizing the alien immigrant) would not do for England. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSES IN KANSAS 


Adelaide M. Kauzer, instructor in commerce at the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, contributed to Teaching, a journal 
published by the Kansas State Teachers college of Emporia, an 
article on the status of courses in stenography and typewriting in 
Kansas high schools. She reaches the following conclusions. 


1. The commercial curriculum in Kansas secondary schools is built from 
the point of view of college-entrance requirements rather than the pupil’s needs 
in business. 

2. Small schools are attempting to teach more commercial subjects than 
they can do well. This is shown by the lack of supervision of typewriting in 
almost one-third of the schools, the confusion in the course of study, and stand- 
ards of achievement, especially in shorthand. 

3. Some other type of commercial subjects which will train for the larger 
relationships in business, and vocational guidance are needed. This is shown 
particularly by the numbers of pupils who do not take enough typewriting and 
shorthand to make them vocationally efficient. 

4. In general, the subject matter of these two subjects is adequate, but, 
because of confusion of aims and objectives, overlapping of subject matter, and 
poor administration of courses, there is much waste of time. 

5. The size of classes and inadequacy of teaching facilities, together with 
the lack of local employment, make the teaching of a second unit of typewriting 
and shorthand unprofitable in the small high school. 

6. Teachers of these subjects in Kansas are as well trained as commercial 
teachers in other states, but more and broader training is needed. 


The first and most general recommendation issuing from the 
study is as follows: 


It is strongly recommended that the present curriculum be subjected to 
closer study by administrators and that it be built up from the point of view 
of pupil needs and local requirements. Especially does this seem necessary in 
schools in communities of less than 2,500 population. There seems to exist in 
the minds of both students and teachers a confusion of the terms “business” and 
“‘commercial.”’ The following illustrates this point: One rural high school prin- 
cipal wrote on the questionnaire, “We do not have a commercial course. It is 
my opinion that commercial courses have no place in a rural high school. They 
train boys and girls to be soda squirts and ten-cent store clerks.” Within forty 
miles of this rural high school was another which reported roo per cent enrol- 
ment in commercial courses and one-fifth of the school enrolled in shorthand. 
Both schools represent aspects of the present situation: the first a protest 
against the curriculum as it is, and the second a striving on the part of the 
students to get the business knowledge which they need, although there is no 
definite need in the community for typists and stenographers. 
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In many instances the student is seeking training for business; that is, the 
larger field of production, marketing, distribution, and organization, while the 
school tries to fit him into one of the narrower commercial occupations. Business 
has need of people who have this broader training, for whom a knowledge of 
shorthand and even typewriting is entirely unnecessary. There is reason to be- 
lieve that a knowledge of credit, banking, marketing, instalment buying, and 
investments will be of as much use to the rural as to the city pupil. 


AMERICAN BOYS IN DENMARK 


During the summer H. Percival Dodge, American minister at 
Copenhagen, issued the following statement. 


The “‘Hellig Olav,” of the Scandinavian Line, brought here a few days ago 
125 American boys, selected like the 100 of last year, from preparatory schools 
all over the United States, who, also like those of last year, are to spend a month 
as guests in Danish families. Immediately upon their arrival, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, the boys left Copenhagen, some going to the city 
of Odense, on the island of Fyen, and others to the cities of Vejle and Aalborg, 
in Jutland. They will return to Copenhagen in about three weeks for a short 
visit here, after which they will take another ship of the Scandinavian Line 
for New York. I understand that on the same steamer as the above-mentioned 
boys there were also about 100 boys who disembarked at Oslo and about the 
same number who proceeded to Sweden. 

It will thus be observed that, although the number of American boys who 
have actually come is considerably less than was expected, this number is still 
a considerable one for so small a country as Denmark. Apparently the boys 
now in Odense, Vejle, and Aalborg are enjoying themselves, judging from 
articles written by them and appearing in the Aalborg Stiftstidende. I under- 
stand that this enterprising newspaper has offered the boys two of its columns 
daily in which they may publish their impressions, desires, etc. 


CAUSES OF FAILURES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 


“Why pupils fail” is a problem which Principal Michael H. Lucey, of the 
Julia Richman High School, has set before his teachers for the present semester. 
The study is now going on, and a committee of the faculty has formulated a 
method of approach which takes in the pupil’s as well as the teacher’s point of 
view. 

The committee in charge, as a preliminary step, has gathered reasons for 
failure presented in published reports of educators and has supplemented this 
list as the result of interviews of 1,000 Julia Richman students by members of 
the faculty. 

Here are the causes of failure as presented in various educational reports 
recently published: 
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. Irregularity of attendance. 
. Neglect to make up work. 
. Poor preparation of daily work. 
. Poor foundation for term’s work, 
Wasting time—lack of seriousness of purpose. 
. Too many subjects on program. 
. Poor health. 
. Home worries. 
. Timidity and self-consciousness in lack of power to express ideas. 
. Lack of concentration. 
. Studies too difficult. 
. Wrong course—Is the student doing the work she rather would not do? 
13. Failure to ask questions which would clear up difficulties. 
14. Varying degrees of maturity in the same recitation class. 
The following are the principal causes of failure from the viewpoint of 
Julia Richman students: 
1. Ignorance of methods of attacking different subjects. 
2. Dislike of school—forced by parents to stay. 
3. Poor physical conditions of classrooms—light, etc. 
4. Too much home work, especially written. 
5. Difficulty in concentration at home because of noise and improper study 
conditions. 
6. Too much diversion and late hours, especially in upper terms. 


ou om 


7. Acquire “failure complex.” 
8. Cramming. 
9. Copying home work. 
10. Dislike of teacher. 
11. Poor. teaching—sarcasm, partiality, digression from subject, too many 
substitutes, etc. 
12. “Cutting.” 


ADVICE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
A high-school newspaper clinic has been established by the De- 
partment of Journalism of the University of Southern California. 
The clinic is designed to aid student editors and supervisors of high- 
school papers and to serve as a clearing-house for ideas. The clinic 
will supply suggestions and offer criticisms to 135 secondary-school 
papers in southern California. 
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LABOR-SAVING DEVICES USED IN OFFICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS" 


W. C. REAVIS anp ROBERT WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


A generation ago the office manager in business and industry 
was little more than a clerk. Today he is an efficiency engineer, on 
whom the success of a business or industry very largely depends. 
If the office manager in industry fails to obtain materials, to provide 
markets, and to collect bills, production soon comes to naught. If 
the office manager is to perform his manifold duties, it is essential 
that he become highly efficient not only in the handling of routine 
work but also in business accounting and scientific research. In order 
to improve the work of his office, the progressive manager instals 
accounting machines and organizes systems which will yield infor- 
mation and assist in control. 

The modern secondary school is confronted with problems not 
unlike those encountered in modern business and industry. As a re- 
sult of the rapid growth in the number of teachers and pupils and 
changes in personnel and procedures, the principal has become a 
directing educational engineer instead of a head teacher and clerk. 
His functions approximate those of the manager in business and in- 
dustry. He must appraise practices, plan improvements, organize 
efforts, co-ordinate activities, supervise performance, and direct pro- 
cedures. The intelligent execution of his duties requires that he act 
on the basis of facts. He must set up the machinery in his adminis- 
trative office which will enable him to record what goes on in his 
school in order that he may know what the school is doing. Without 
the knowledge which his functions presuppose, he cannot safely gen- 
eralize, plan, or direct. 

If the principal is to function effectively as the director of his 

This article is the third of a series of articles dealing with certain aspects of 
secondary-school administration. The first two articles appeared in the October and 
November issues of the School Review. 
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school, he must establish an office organization that will enable him 
to create channels of routine through which administrative work 
may be carried on without his personal effort and attention. System 
must be introduced and activities routinized. Inasmuch as personnel 
is limited, labor-saving equipment must be provided. 

The purpose of this article is to present data regarding the kinds 
of labor-saving devices found in 522 representative secondary schools 
and to consider the uses in administration which the devices serve. 
The scope of the article prohibits a detailed treatment of each of 
the twenty-six devices listed in Table I. The devices are therefore 
grouped according to the major purposes which they serve, and the 
frequency of use is shown for the various groups of schools. The 
range of the frequencies for the twenty-six devices is from 512 to 3. 
The typewriter leads, being used in 512, or 98.1 per cent, of the 
schools; the mailometer is last, being used in only 3, or 0.6 per cent, 
of the schools. The total number of devices in the 522 schools is 
5,423, or 10.4 per school. 


SERVICE DEVICES 


Two service devices have acquired wide use in the administra- 
tion of secondary schools, namely, the telephone and the program 
clock. The former makes possible contact with the outside world; 
the latter automatically controls the signal system of the school. 

The frequency of use of both devices in the schools of various 
sizes is shown in Table II. The small schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) 
are the lowest in the use of both telephones and program clocks, 
with percentages of 89.2 and 63.4, respectively. The middle-sized 
schools in Groups 4-6 (301-1,000) are the highest in the use of tele- 
phones, with a percentage of 96.6, and second in the use of program 
clocks, with a percentage of 86.8. The large schools in Groups 7-9 
(1,001-6,500) are slightly below the middle-sized schools in the use 
of telephones, with a percentage of 93.8, but lead in the use of pro- 
gram clocks, with a percentage of 95.4. 

The item of expense may account for the failure of some of the 
schools, particularly the smaller schools, to instal one or both of 
these service devices. In the large schools the absence of program 
clocks may be accounted for chiefly by the failure to provide for 
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their installation at the time the buildings were constructed and by 
the difficulty of later installation. It is hard to understand how the 
absence of a telephone in any secondary school can be justified or 
why the obsolescent practice of operating signal systems by “push- 


TABLE I 


LABOR-SAVING Devices USED IN OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


Number of Percentage of 
Schools Schools 


. Program clock 

. Hand stamp 

. Adding machine 

. Stapling machine 

. Numbering machine 
Memorandum tickler 
- Visible file 

. Ditto machine 


CMV 


. Comptometer 

. Work organizer 

. Cash register 

. Dictaphone 

. Bookkeeping machine........ 
. Addressograph 


button” methods should be continued when a relatively cheap labor- 
saving device, which operates automatically and with precision, can 
relieve the administrative officer of an important but unskilled act 
of routine. 


DEVICES EMPLOYED IN HANDLING CORRESPONDENCE 


It is to be assumed that some part of the time of the 889 full- 
time clerks employed in the 522 schools is used to take care of the 
principals’ correspondence. In most cases the principals no doubt 


Device 
Typewriter................. $12 98.1 
Filing cabinet............... 499 95.6 
Telephone.................. 492 04.3 
Mimeograph................ 478 91.6 
Desk calendar.............. 452 86.6 
448 85.8 
304 75-5 
372 71.3 
321 61.5 
10 201 38.5 
II 186 35.6 
12 165 31.6 
13 136 26.1 
14. Mimeoscope................ 109 20.9 
16. Multigraph................. 100 19.2 
j 17. Efficiency desk.............. 93 17.8 
18 92 17.6 
19 89 17.0 
20) 69 
21 42 8.0 
22 29 5.6 
23 20 3.8 f 
24. Stenotype.................. II 2.1 
25. Card-sorting machine........ 6 I.1 
26. Mailometer................. 3 0.6 
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dictate their letters to the clerks, but the importance of using the 
clerks for other types of office work requires systematic planning of 
their time by the principals in both small and large schools. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ScHOOLS HAVING TELEPHONES AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


TELEPHONE Procram CLock 


ENROLMENT 
Per Cent Per Cent 


55-6 
51.7 
70.9 
81.3 
‘ 93-1 
6 (7oI-1,000 86.2 
7 (1,001-1, 500) 96.8 
9 (2,001-6, 500) . 97-7 


85.8 


TABLE III 


NuMBER oF ScHOOLS EMPLOYING EACH OF FIVE DEVICES IN 
HANDLING CoRRESPONDENCE 


Dicta- | Steno- 
phone type 


Enrolment Group 
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Table III shows that all but 10 of the 522 schools have type- 
writers in the offices of the principals. The use of a typewriter means 
that a higher standard of work and a greater amount of work are 
possible. 

The addition of the dictaphone should increase both adminis- 
trative and clerical efficiency. With the dictaphone, the principal 
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Schools| TYPe- Addresso-| Mailome- 

3 55 54 55 
5 72 70 79 
6 (7or-1,000)...5......] 87 85 97 
7 (1,001-1,500)........] 95 94 113 i 
8 57 55 66 
9 (2,001-6,500)........] 43 43 54 i 
512 588 
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can dictate his correspondence when it is most convenient, and the 
clerk can write the letters at such times as she is free from other 
duties. The dictaphone makes possible the dictation of replies to 
letters at the time the letters are read, when the mind of the reader 
is properly oriented. If data on file are required before a letter can 
be answered, the executive is not compelled to wait while the clerk 
looks up the information; he may go. ahead with other work and 
come back to the matter after the necessary data have been placed 
on his desk. In cases where there is much rapid dictation, a steno- 
typist may be employed instead of the usual stenographer. 

If the outgoing mail in a given school is large and the addresses 
used are constant, the addressograph and the mailometer may be 
employed to save clerical help and to gain both speed and accuracy. 
The addressograph is used in schools of all sizes except those in 
Groups 2 and 3 (101-300); the mailometer is found in only three 
schools—one each in Group 6 (701~-1,000), Group 7 (1,001-1,500), 
and Group 9 (2,001-6,500). 


DEVICES EMPLOYED IN THE DUPLICATION OF COPY 


Every administrative officer is confronted with the problem of 
providing means of duplicating copy. Principals find occasion al- 
most daily to duplicate announcements and instructions; classroom 
teachers call for the duplication of test exercises, study outlines, and 
directions for work; and pupils frequently require numerous copies 
of material in connection with extra-curriculum activities. In the 
modern secondary school the requests for such service have virtually 
reached the stage of a demand. In order to meet the numerous re- 
quests for the duplication of copy, various devices employed in the 
business world have been adopted by the schools. The most common 
device is the mimeograph, which may be had in simple or highly 
improved form. The mimeograph uses fiber stencils, which can be 
cut on an ordinary typewriter or with a stylus. From the fiber stencil 
any number of copies can be made up to five thousand or even more. 

The mimeoscope is employed to supplement the mimeograph, 
particularly in the preparation of stencils which involve tracing or 
the use of symbols that cannot be made with the typewriter. It 
makes possible a high standard of excellence in the duplication of 
certain types of material. 
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The ditto machine is an improved device of the gelatine-scroll 
or hectograph type. It will reproduce from twenty to one hundred 
copies of typewritten or handwritten material. The copy must be 
prepared with special carbon paper, pencil, or ink. The ditto 
machine is cheaper in operation than are the various stencil ma- 
chines. It renders the same type of service but on a smaller scale. 
In small schools it is used as a substitute for the mimeograph, but 
in large schools it is used largely as a complement. 

The neostyle is a special type of mimeograph. Its processes are 


TABLE IV 


NuMBER oF ScHOOLS EmpPLoyINnG EAcuH oF Five TyPEs oF 
DvuPLicaTING DEVICES 


Number 
Mimeo- | Ditto 

Enrolment Group of Schools ~ . | Neostyle 

in Group scope | Machine 


essentially the same as those of the mimeograph, although it pos- 
sesses different mechanical features. 

The multigraph combines certain features of the mimeograph and 
of the printing press. It produces copy of greater permanence and 
better quality than that produced by the mimeograph, and it can be 
operated with greater speed and less cost than can the printing press. 

Table IV shows the extent to which the different kinds of dupli- 
cating devices are used. The mimeograph leads, being used in 478 
schools, and the multigraph is the lowest, being used in 100 schools. 
In the 522 schools 927 duplicating devices, or an average of 1.8 per 
school, are used. 


DEVICES EMPLOYED IN ACCOUNTING 


The various types of accounting required of principals of sec- 
ondary schools necessitate the use of mechanical devices which make 
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Total | 

9 6 I 2 ° ° 9 
2 (101-200)............] 29 21 I 4 5 3 34 ! 
errr 55 50 9 9 12 7 87 

72 16 12 15 10 125 
69 12 18 7 II 117 
6 (7o1-1,000).......... 87 78 20 31 14 16 159 | 
7 (1,001-1,500)........| 95 88 17 21 19 20 165 4 
8 (1, 501-2,000)........ 57 52 17 23 18 20 130 a 
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for increased speed and accuracy. The use of modern calculating 
and recording devices reduces much of the office accounting to rou- 
tine operations, which can be carried on by a general clerk. 

The types of devices which are employed by principals in office 
accounting and their frequency of use are shown in Table V. The 
adding machine is used chiefly in checking, the comptometer in 
making statistical computations, the cash register in giving receipts 
and accounting for cash, the bookkeeping machine in keeping ac- - 
counts, and the card-sorting machine in manipulating classified data. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS EMPLOYING EACH OF FIVE TYPES OF CALCULATING 
AND RECORDING DEVICES 


Book- Card- 
Comp- Cash keeping | sorting 


eaten tometer | Register Machine | Machine 


5 (501-700) 

6 (701-1, 000) 
7 (1001-1, 500) 
8 (1,501-2,000) 
9 (2,001-6, 500 
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In the small schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) 41 devices, or an 
average of .44 per school, are in use; in the schools in Groups 4-6 
(301-1,000) the total is 245, or an average of 1.05; and in the large 
schools in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) the total is 282, or an average 
of 1.45. The data show that the practice of utilizing calculating and 
recording devices increases with the enrolment of the school. 


DEVICES DESIGNED TO INCREASE PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


. There is perhaps no better single index of the efficiency of a prin- 
cipal than the organization which he establishes for the administra- 
tion of office work. While the office organization as a whole reflects 
the capacity and the administrative vision of the principal, that 
part of the office which he sets aside for his own use clearly reveals 
his personal efficiency and his grasp of the problems of the school. 
Is his private office well arranged and orderly kept? Does his desk 
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Total 
9 I I ° 2 
2 29 10 I ° 12 
55 23 2 ° 27 
rere 75 53 7 3 68 
nodes 72 54 12 5 74 
87 69 16 13 103 
95 73 22 16 
57 48 14 II 79 
i 43 41 17 21 84 
372 92 69 568 
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show evidence of system and thoughtful planning? Is his work ar- 
ranged in a systematic way? Are vital records and reports properly 
filed and readily accessible? Does the office organization as a whole 
show foresight and definite plan? 

In business and in industry the office manager is required to give 
much thought to office organization. Modern furniture and equip- 
ment are introduced to increase efficiency in office work. In fact, 
the output of the business office is as essential to the success of a 
business or industry as is the output of the production division itself. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS EmPLoyinc Eacu or Devices To INCREASE 
THEIR PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


Number 
i Desk Tickler | dar _ 


23 
67 
142 
202 
206 
244 
288 
501-2, 171 
2,001-6 , 500) 141 


1,484 


Similarly, the office of the principal plays an important part in 
the administration of a secondary school. Irrespective of the im- 
portance of general physical arrangement, equipment, and office as- 
sistance, the efficiency of the principal is conditioned in no small 
degree by the provisions which he makes for his own convenience. 

The efficiency desk makes possible the orderly arrangement of 
work materials in readily accessible form. The work organizer en- 
ables the principal to utilize clerical assistance in sorting, classify- 
ing, and arranging incoming mail. The memorandum tickler re- 
lieves the administrative officer of many details and provides a guide 
for routine work. The desk calendar serves as a reminder of ap- 
pointments and other duties. Filing cabinets make possible the sys- 
tematic filing of the vital data of the school. 

Table VI shows the frequency of use of the devices employed 
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by the principals to increase their personal efficiency. In the 522 
schools are 1,484 devices, or an average of 2.8 per school. The aver- 
age for the small schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) is 2.49; the average 
for the schools in Groups 4-6 (301-1,000) is 2.79; and the average 
for the schools in Groups 7-9 (1,001—-6,500) is 3.08. The data show 
that secondary-school principals as a class irrespective of size of school 
utilize all the types of devices designed to increase personal efficiency. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVICES 

Miscellaneous devices, such as stapling machines, numbering 
machines, and hand stamps, are employed by many principals to 
fasten papers, to number folders and cards for filing, and to stamp 
both incoming and outgoing mail. While such devices may seem 
relatively unimportant in comparison with other devices which have 
been discussed, the frequency of their use indicates that their value 
is recognized by school administrators. The stapling machine has 
found a place in 61.5 per cent of the schools; the numbering machine, 
in 38.5 per cent of the schools; and hand stamps, in 75.5 per cent of 
the schools. The data show a gradual increase in the use of the 
three types of devices as the schools increase in size. 


SUMMARY 

The data which have been presented show the status of labor- 
saving devices in administrative offices in secondary schools. Some 
devices are almost universally accepted, such as the typewriter, 
which is provided in 512 of the 522 schools; the filing cabinet, in 
499 schools; and the mimeograph, in 478 schools. Other devices have 
gained admission to only a few schools, such as the mailometer, 
which is used in 3 schools; the card-sorting machine, in 6 schools; 
the addressograph, in 20 schools; and the bookkeeping machine, in 
29 schools. The data presented make possible a vivid picture of the 
development of office work. Organization and system are facilitated 
by the use of mechanical devices. Time is economized; the worry 
caused by details is relieved; facts are made available; “hunches” 
and guesses are obviated. The mechanical devices aid the adminis- 
trator in applying scientific methods to his work. However, they 
alone do not solve his problems. The devices require careful plan- 
ning and organization ; otherwise they become little more than office 
ornaments. 
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AN UNEXPLOITED OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


J. R. SHANNON 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The six-year high school is an institution that has multiplied 
rapidly in recent years, largely because it provides for small popula- 
tion groups some of the advantages of junior-senior high-school or- 
ganization. In Indiana, where the data for the study here reported 
were gathered, the number of six-year high schools has increased at 
a surprising rate. Within the past ten years the number has in- 
creased from o to 258. At present almost one-half of the rural com- 
missioned high schools in the state have adopted the 6-6 plan of or- 
ganization. 

Aside from the advantages resulting from the downward exten- 
sion of secondary education, the 6-6 organization contains possibili- 
ties for improving some of the ills peculiar to small rural high schools. 
Chief among these is the possibility it offers of securing for rural 
districts a more highly specialized type of secondary-school instruc- 
tion. The six-year high school offers but few more subjects than 
does the four-year high school, but, as it includes in its organiza- 
tion the seventh and the eighth grades, the number of feachers is 
necessarily increased. This makes it possible to organize the high- 
school faculty with fewer subject branches per teacher than pre- 
vailed under the 8-4 plan. At the last reckoning the number of 
teachers in the median township high-school faculty of Indiana was 
four.* By state regulation a six-year high school cannot have less 
than five teachers, and the average number of teachers in the six- 
year high schools included in this study is more than seven. 

The problem under consideration in this study is to determine 
the extent to which the six-year high schools in Indiana are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to procure more specialization 

:J. R. Shannon, “Township High School Principals of Indiana.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Indiana University, 1922. : 
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of instruction than obtained under the 8-4 plan. Six years ago, when 
there were only thirty-four six-year high schools in the state, the 
writer made a survey for this purpose and found that only two of 
the number were realizing their possibilities in this respect. In all 
the other six-year high schools the principals evidently assigned 
classes to teachers according to the easiest expediencies of schedule- 
making. Now that the number of such schools has increased to 
258 and the principals are six years “wiser,” is the condition any 
better? 

The answer to this question could be sought by comparing pres- 
ent conditions with those prevailing in the same schools before they 
were organized on the 6-6 plan. This procedure seems good in some 
respects, but it is not followed because some of the schools included 
in the study were not commissioned schools before they adopted 
their present form of organization. The procedure followed in this 
study is that of comparing six-year high schools of the current year 
with four-year high schools of the same year that are about the same 
size the six-year high schools were before they were reorganized. 
Also, comparison is made with a number of four-year high schools 
of the current year that employ exactly the same number of teachers 
employed by the six-year high schools studied. The data for these 
comparisons are taken from the 1927-28 Directory of Indiana School 
Officials. 

Certain details of procedure should be described before the re- 
sults of the comparisons are presented. The major items of detail 
are as follows: 

1. It was deemed unnecessary to study all the 258 six-year high 
schools, in order to detect the trends. Therefore, only fifty were 
selected. Since the names of the schools appear in alphabetical order 
in the directory, the first fifty in the list the descriptions of which 
seemed complete were used. This group of fifty schools is designated 
as Group I. 

2. Fifty four-year high schools employing three, four, five, or 
six teachers were compared with the fifty six-year high schools. The 
limit of from three to six teachers was set in order to secure a group 
of high schools about equal in size to what the six-year high schools 
would be if they were operating on the 8-4 plan. The first fifty 
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high schools listed in the directory which met the standard of from 
three to six teachers were selected for comparison with the fifty 
six-year high schools. This group of fifty small high schools con- 
stitutes Group 2. 

3. A third set of fifty high schools, all of the four-year type and 
exactly equal in the numbers of teachers employed to the fifty six- 
year high schools, constitutes Group 3. These schools were selected 
from the alphabetical list in the directory, the first fifty having the 
stipulated size being the ones accepted. 

4. The subject classification followed is the same as that used 
by Devricks in his study of subject combinations taught by Indiana 
high-school teachers.’ Adherence to this classification is for the pur- 
pose of comparison with his findings. This classification is essentially 
the same as that indicated on page 44 of the directory. 

5. Special part-time teachers of Bible and of band or orchestra 
are not counted. Since they are part-time teachers teaching only 
their specialties, they have no place in a study of this nature. 

6. Teaching superintendents and high-school principals are in- 
cluded in this study as teachers, but non-teaching superintendents 
and principals are not included as teachers. As there are only a few 
teaching superintendents, no special consideration is given them. 

There seems to be no question but that the schools in the various 
groups are representative of their respective types. Their geographi- 
cal distribution is shown in Table I. This table includes the names 
of sixty-five of the ninety-two counties in Indiana and shows the 
number of schools in each group in each county. The fifty schools 
in Group 1 are located in twenty-eight counties, predominantly in 
the northern half of the state. The fifty schools in Group 2 are lo- 
cated in thirty-six counties, mostly in the southern half of the state. 
These facts are not surprising. Neither do they indicate that the 
chance selection resulted in unrepresentative schools. Any person 
familiar with the geography of Indiana knows that the hilly, un- 
glaciated southern part is less prosperous and less progressive than 
is the level, glaciated northern part. This difference in natural re- 

t Robert K. Devricks, “Educational Guidance for Students in Indiana Colleges in 


Choosing High-School Teaching Majors.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1928. 
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TABLE I 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE HiGH ScHOOLS STUDIED 


Location* Group 1 Group 3 


Fayette 
Franklin 


*N=North, E=East, S=South, W=West, C=Center, NE=Northeast, NW= 
Northwest, SE=Southeast, and SW=Southwest.—United States Oficial Postal Guide 
(July, 1927), pp. 983-86, 
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County 
4 I I 
ES I I I 
I 
Hamilton............. I 3 
Hendricks............ I 3 
re I 2 
Johnson.............. I I 
: Kosciusko............ I 3 2 
Marshall............. 3 I 
i err 3 2 I 
Putnam.............. W 2 I 
St. Joseph............ N I 
| 
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TABLE I—Continued 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HiGH SCHOOLS STUDIED ON THE BASIs OF 
THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


Number of Teachers Group r Group 2 Group 3 
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sources is refiected in the type of secondary-school organization. 
This finding alone is worthy of note. The fifty schools in Group 3 
are located in thirty-nine counties and are more evenly distributed 
over the whole state than are the schools in either of the first two 


groups. 
The number of teachers employed in the schools in each group 
is shown in Table II. The schools in Group 1 were selected without 


reference to the number of teachers in each, but the schools in 
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County Location Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Tippecanoe........... W 3 
Vermilion............. Ww 2 I 
N I I I 
SW 2 I 
NW I I I 

Average....... | 4.32 7.22 
| 
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Groups 2 and 3 were selected on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed. 

One measure that throws light on the problem of this study is the 
number of subjects taught per teacher in the schools in the three 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHERS IN THE HiGH SCHOOLS STUDIED ON THE 
BASIS OF THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


~ PERCENTAGE OF 
G G G 
ROUP I ROUP 2 ROUP 3 DEACHERS IN 
SUBJECTS DETERMINED 
; Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | sy DEvricks 
93 25.8 34 15.7 145 40.2 49.3 
Censakesaveee 199 55.1 116 53-7 167 46.3 30.9 
58 16.1 57 26.4 47 13.0 15.2 
9 2.5 8 5.7 2 0.6 3.8 
I 0.3 I 0.5 ° 0.0 0.7 
I 0.3 ° 0.0 ° 0.0 0.01 
Total...| 361 100.1 216 100.0 | 361 100.1 99.91 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HiGH SCHOOLS STUDIED ON THE BASIS OF THE 
NuMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY THE PRINCIPALS 


Number of Subjects Group 1 


50 50 50 
Average per teaching principal. 1.83 


groups (Table III). The number of subjects taught by the princi- 
pals is a similar measure of the extent of specialization of instruction 
in the three types of schools (Table IV). These measures agree in 
the relative standing of the three groups with regard to specializa- 
tion of instruction in the high school. 

Table V shows the distribution of the high schools in the three 
groups on the basis of their lack of specialization of instruction as 
indicated by the average number of subjects taught per teacher in 


| 
a Group 2 Group 3 
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each school. This measure is but little different from that in Table 
III, Table V using the median school as indicative of a group of 
fifty schools, while Table III uses the mean number of subjects per 
teacher. As might be expected, the relative standing of the three 
groups of schools is the same in Table V as in Table III. It is prob- 
ably worth mentioning, too, that the school in Group 1 which 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HiGH SCHOOLS STUDIED ON THE BASIS OF THE AVERAGE 
NuMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT PER TEACHER 


ae J: nna Group 1 | Group 2 | Group 3 ae a Group 1 | Group 2 | Group 3 
4. ° I ° eer I ° 2 
° I ° 2 ° 4 
° 2 ° 3 2 3 
2. I ° ° ° I ° 
2. I ° 2 ° ° 
2. I I I “ey 2 6 ° 
2. ° 5 ° 3 ° 4 
I ° ° I I 2 
° 2 ° I ° ° 
2. I 2 I S| ee I ° 3 
3 2 I 2 2 3 
2. ° ° I ae I ° ° 
° I I I ° 2 
2. 3 4 2 2 I 2 
2. 2 3 ° errr. ° ° 2 
2. I ° ° ° I ° 
2 3 I ° ° I 
3. ° ° 2 I ° I 
2. I ° ° Ae ° ° I 
2. I ° ° see ° ° 3 
4. 6 9 6 eer ° ° I 
a. I ° ° 

1.89 2 ° ° eer 50 50 50 

Median..... 1.90 | 2.20] 1.77 


has one teacher teaching six different subjects (Table III) is the 
same school that has the largest average number of subjects taught 
per teacher (Table V). The subjects taught by this versatile indi- 
vidual are English, mathematics, social studies, physiology, econom- 
ic geography, and agriculture. Also, it is true in the case of Group 
2 that the school with the largest number of subjects assigned to a 
single teacher is the highest in the average number of subjects taught 
per teacher. 

The most effective measure in this study is that of Table VI. 
If a high school is small and has only three or four teachers, there is 
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certain to be a high average number of subjects taught per teacher 
although no single subject is taught by more than one teacher in 


TABLE VI 


NoumBeEr or Times Eacu Supject Is Taucut spy MorE THAN ONE 
TEACHER IN A SINGLE SCHOOL 


Two Three Five 
Teachers | Teachers Teachers 


82 
5° 
67 


the school. Such a condition is common to small high schools, and 
no one in particular is responsible for it. If, however, a six-year 
high school having from five to thirteen teachers persists in dividing 
a single subject among from two to four teachers when there are 


| 
| 
Subject 
English: 
Latin: 
Spanish: : 
Mathematics: 
Social studies: 
Botany: 
{ Physiology: 
j Physics: 
Home economics: 
Agriculture: 
Industrial arts: 
Commercial subjects: 
Art: 
Total: 
26 8 2 
i 
t 
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not enough classes in the subject for more than one teacher, the con- 
dition is inexcusable, and it is very definitely the error of a particular 
individual. Lack of specialization of instruction due to this cause 
constitutes one of the worst malpractices of six-year high-school ad- 
ministration. The opportunity to provide specialization of instruc- 
tion when the number of teachers is large enough and the number 
of subject offerings is small enough to permit it is the greatest un- 
exploited opportunity the 6-6 organization offers. The following 
case, which is one of several of its kind included in Group 1, is an 
illustration of this administrative error. The principal of the high 
school teaches mathematics and social science; a second teacher 
teaches mathematics, social science, and physiology; a third teacher 
teaches mathematics, social science, and agriculture; a fourth teach- 
er teaches physiology and industrial arts; a fifth teacher teaches 
English and physical geography; and the sixth teacher teaches Eng- 
lish, Latin, and music. A high-school principal does not need to be 
at all gifted to avoid such a distribution of subjects. The extent to 
which single subject branches are needlessly divided among teachers 
in a single high school is shown in Table VI." There are only two 
schools in Group 1 in which no subject is taught by more than one 
teacher. There are eighteen schools in Group 2 and seven schools 
in Group 3 in which no subject is taught by more than one teacher. 

In addition to the subjects shown in Table VI to be divided 
among two or more teachers in a school is the subject of physical 
education. It is being taught by two teachers in each of eight six- 
year high schools and by three teachers in one six-year high school. 
This subject is not included in the table because a division on the 
basis of sex justifies two teachers per school in this subject. The 
wonder is that there are not more similar cases. 

Thus far the fact that a six-year high school should be expected 
to have a broader curriculum than a small four-year high school has 
not been considered. With a broadened curricular offering and an 
increased number of teachers, perhaps greater specialization of in- 
struction should not be hoped for. However, this mitigating con- 
sideration cannot explain the division of single subjects among a 


t In a few cases as many as two teachers of a subject in a school are needed because 
there are more classes in the subject than one person can teach. Such cases are not 
counted separately, but their number is not large. 
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number of teachers in one school. Tables VII and VIII are intro- 
duced to show the relative breadth of curricular offerings in the 
three groups of high schools. Table VII shows that, except for 
physical education, the offerings in the six-year high schools do not 
vary greatly from those in the four-year high schools, and Table 
VIII shows that the average number of subjects taught in the six- 


TABLE VII 
Numser or Hicu Scuoors Stuprep Orrertnc 


Group 2 


Mathematics 
Social studies 


try 
Physical geography 
Commercial or economic geography . 
Home economics 

Agriculture 


Commercial subjects 
Penmanship 


Public speaking 


year high schools is only slightly greater than the average number 
of subjects taught in the four-year high schools of equal size al- 
though it is noticeably greater than the average number of subjects 
taught in the smaller four-year high schools. 

A summary of the various measures that shed light on the prob- 
lem of this investigation is shown in Table IX. In the tables al- 
ready presented the high schools in Group 1 invariably show less 
specialization of instruction than do the high schools in Group 3, 
and in some instances they show less specialization than do the 
high schools in Group 2. On the other hand, Table VIII shows that 


1 
Subject Group 1 7 Group 3 
50 48 49 
49 47 49 
48 50 49 
3 5 
, 13 10 10 
9 4 6 
{ 46 43 48 
23 13 15 
ndus' 33 14 30 
4 I 4 
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the high schools in Group 1 offer a wider array of subjects than do 
the four-year high schools. The purpose of Table IX, therefore, is 
to indicate whether the degree of unspecialization of instruction in 


TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HicH ScHOOLS STUDIED ON THE BASIS OF 
THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS OFFERED 


Number of Subjects Group t Group 2 Group 3 


On HN OOH 


° 


TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGE THAT Each MEASURE OF THE HiGH ScHoots 1n Group 1 Is OF THE 
CORRESPONDING MEASURES OF THE HiGH SCHOOLS IN GROUPS 2 AND 3 


Percentage Percentage 
Group 1 Is of | Group 1 Is of 
Group 3 Group 2 


Average number of subjects offered (Table VIII) 104.0 126.5 
Average number of subjects taught per teacher (Table III)| 113.2 90.0 
Average number of subjects taught per principal (Table 
I 
Number of subjects taught per teacher in median high 
school (Table V) 107.3 
Number of times subjects are divided among two or more 
teachers (Table VI): 
Three teachers 
Four teachers 


the high schools in Group 1 is greater in proportion than their pro- 
grams of studies are broader. The average number of subjects of- 
fered in the six-year high schools is 104.0 per cent of the average 
number of subjects offered in the high schools.in Group 3 and 126.5 
per cent of the average number of subjects offered in the high schools 
in Group 2. The average number of subjects taught per teacher in 
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the high schools in Group 1 is 113.2 per cent of the average number 
of subjects taught per teacher in the high schools in Group 3 and 
go.o per cent of the average number of subjects taught per teacher 
in the high schools in Group 2. The average number of subjects 
taught by the principals of the six-year high schools is 115.1 per cent 
of the average number of subjects taught by the principals of the 
larger four-year high schools and 86.3 per cent of the average num- 
ber of subjects taught by the principals of the smaller four-year high 
schools. The number of subjects taught per teacher in the median 
six-year high school is 107.3 per cent of the number of subjects 
taught per teacher in the median high school in Group 3 and 86.4 
per cent of the number of subjects taught per teacher in the median 
high school in Group 2. These comparisons of the high schools in 
Group 1 with the high schools in Group 3 show that the measures 
of greater unspecialization of instruction in the high schools in 
Group 1 are more pronounced than the measure of greater breadth 
of curriculum, but the comparisons of the high schools in Group 1 
with the high schools in Group 2 show the opposite to be true. 

The last section of Table IX shows a more serious demerit of 
the 6-6 administrative practices followed. The total number of 
times subjects are divided among two or more teachers in the six- 
year high schools is from 122.4 per cent to 800.0 per cent of the 
number of times like divisions are made in the four-year high schools. 
This is the most serious weakness of the six-year high schools that 
this study has to reveal. 

This investigation shows clearly that six-year high schools are 
failing to capitalize one of their chief opportunities. The next ques- 
tion might be, Why are they not exploiting this opportunity? It is 
probably true that the difficulty of schedule-making in six-year high 
schools is the principal cause of the malpractice. Another cause may 
be that township trustees employ teachers without reference to the 
subjects they can teach, and it becomes the duty of the high-school 
principal to fit them into the organization of the school as best he 
can. Neither of these probable causes is fundamental. Both are ex- 
traneous matters and can be corrected readily if effort and intellect 
are applied. It is hoped that this investigation will serve to stimu- 
late some effort in this direction. 
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DETERMINING STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. I 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


With the acceptance of the view that the curriculum consists of 
activities rather than subject matter has come an insistent demand 
for the selection of curricular activities on the basis of their social 
value. To meet this demand in English composition, it is necessary 
to make a careful survey of the expressional situations in ordinary 
experience both in school and out. Even a casual survey will suggest 
such activities as letter-writing, conversation, and observational re- 
ports. A more detailed cataloguing of experience will enable one to 
discover the functional character of such activities as group discus- 
sion, special-occasion talks (formal and informal), the keeping of 
personal memoranda, the giving of directions or instructions, and 
story-telling. If the list is extended to include the requirements of 
school experience, one may add such items as summaries, term 
papers, and reports of reading. Thus, there is a group of master ac- 
tivities which may be confidently adopted as centers of organization 
for a socialized curriculum in composition. 

Here unfortunately a great many stop. The activity is accepted 
as a basis for practice, but no standards of performance are provided 
by which the pupil may appraise his work. Or, if standards are 
provided, they are often careless pronouncements of opinion unsup- 
ported by consensus or by any of the procedures of careful analysis. 
This is the unbridged gap to which Charters’ refers, the gap fre- 
quently found between accepted aim and prescribed subject matter. 
To determine satisfactory standards, each activity to be taught 
should be carefully studied. Satisfactory performance should be 
analyzed; expert opinion should be compiled; difficulties should be 
listed. Such analyses will help to determine the standards to be set 
up in the curriculum. They will be valuable, furthermore, in the 
discovery of technical devices by which the standards may be at- 
tained. 

t W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction, p. 7. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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Standards of form and standards of content.—There are two types 
of standards which must be considered-——standards of form and 
standards of content. In the main, standards of form have been 
fairly well established. Textbook prescriptions of good usage are 
not lacking. The things that remain to be done are the gradation 
of the standards and the adoption of a cumulative plan whereby the 
requirements for mastery become increasingly comprehensive from 
year to year. To make such a graduated set of standards is a task 
for committees of teachers who will be guided by their own observa- 
tions of need and by the results of studies which show the persistence 
and prevalence of various types of errors. The adoption of minimal 
grade standards makes pupil progress definite and measurable not 
only by the teacher but by the pupil himself. 

Other standards, however, are not so readily available. This con- 
dition is explained by two facts: (1) The so-called “functional” ac- 
tivities in composition have not been widely used in English in- 
struction. There has not been time, therefore, to build up through 
patient fumbling and blind discovery a series of quality standards 
for such activities. (2) When such activities have been included in 
the course of study, the instructional emphasis has ordinarily been 
on form rather than on content. It seems, therefore, that the de- 
termining of quality standards for the composition activities of so- 
cial value which are being welcomed into the curriculum would con- 
stitute a worth-while contribution to the improvement of English 
instruction. 

The use of activity analysis to determine standards.—Activity anal- 
ysis is no longer a new method in curriculum studies. It has been 
used widely by Charters and others in setting up industrial and 
academic curriculums. The practicability of its application to Eng- 
lish expressional activities has been discussed elsewhere, and an il- 
lustrative analytical study of letter-writing has been reported in de- 
tail.* The purpose of this article is to present briefly the results of 
two other studies utilizing the same or similar methods.’ 

Roy Ivan Johnson, English Expression: A Study in Curriculum Building. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 

2 Acknowledgment of financial assistance in carrying on the studies is made to 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, and to the Commonwealth Fund. Valuable 
directorial assistance was given by W. W. Charters. 
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STANDARDS IN CONVERSATION 


The first method utilized in the study to determine standards 
in conversation was the personal interview. In making up the list 
of persons to be interviewed, the staff of workers conducting the 
study asked themselves and their friends and associates the ques- 
tion ‘Who is the best conversationist of your acquaintance?” The 
answers to this question furnished a partial list. The same question 
was asked of persons interviewed, and the names suggested were 
added to the original list. All persons from whom interviews were 
requested expressed a keen interest in the subject and a willingness 
to co-operate. 

Stenographic reports of most of the interviews were obtained. 
As the interviews progressed, each additional report was carefully 
examined for the appearance of new suggestions. When four suc- 
cessive interviews failed to furnish any new suggestions, it was de- 
cided that the interview method could not be pursued farther with 
profit. At this time fourteen interviews had been held." 

In directing the course of the interviews, the interviewer asked 
certain questions. These questions were revised slightly in the light 
of the experience gained in the first two or three interviews. The 
following is the final form which was adopted. 


tJ. W. Diefendorff, of the University of New Mexico, was the member of the 
staff to whom the work of conducting the interviews was assigned. On the basis of 
this experience and previous experience in the use of the interview, he offers the fol- 
lowing observations. 

“An interviewer who cannot take his own stenographic notes is somewhat handi- 
capped. There are obvious disadvantages in having a stenographer present. Occa- 
sionally, the presence of a third person at an interview exercises a restraining influence 
on the interviewee. In spite of the possible disadvantages, however, the plan is better 
than to depend on scrappy, inaccurate longhand notes jotted down in the course of the 
interview or on a summary reconstructed from memory after the interview. Verbatim 
reports of significant statements are important for later analysis and reference. 

“The work of interviewing should not be attempted without considerable prepara- 
tion. The interviewer must make appointments in a courteous, business-like way; he 
must keep engagements promptly; he must use every effort to minimize the inconven- 
ience caused to the interviewee; he must get down to business quickly; he must have the 
probable course of the interview definitely in mind; he must be quick to recognize a 
new lead and have ingenuity enough to develop it; and, when he has obtained the 
desired information or feels certain that he has reached the productive limit of the 
occasion, he should terminate the interview immediately.” 
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1. Do you know many persons whom you consider good conversationists? 

2. Whom do you consider the best conversationist you ever knew? Now 
tell me in what respects he differs from others who are not good conversationists. 
Can you illustrate each point in terms of activities? That is, exactly what does 
a good conversationist do? 

3. What difficulties does one meet in carrying on a conversation? 

4. What things do people do while conversing that irritate you? 

5. What things do people do while conversing that please you? 

6. Have you ever carried on a conversation which you afterward considered 
a failure and which you wished you could “do” over? What would you have 
done differently if you could have had the same conversational opportunity 
again? 

7. What personal characteristics of an individual with whom you are con- 
versing please you? 

8. What characteristics displease you? 

g. Are there any factors outside of the personality of the individual con- 
cerned that tend to make the conversation good or poor? What are they? 


After the interviews were concluded, each of two persons took 
a copy of the complete interview material and examined it carefully, 
listing each trait specifically mentioned and each trait that seemed 
to be implied. A record was made of the source of each suggestion 
in order that it might be possible to refer to it later if it seemed de- 


sirable to do so. When the readers had completed their analyses, 
they compared their lists and recorded the traits that were common 
to both. They then conferred concerning the traits which appeared 
in only one of the lists, going back in each case to the source from 
which the suggestion had been taken and deciding either to omit 
or to include the point in question. No trait was included unless the 
two readers agreed that it was clearly suggested in the interview 
records." 

In making the list of traits, the persons analyzing the interview 
material paid no attention to the possible identity of traits men- 
tioned. The next step, therefore, was to study the list carefully to 
discover identical traits and traits which were so closely related as 
to permit combination. Constant reference was made to the context 
of the interview from which a specific trait was derived in order to 

From the interviews was obtained also a list of difficulties which are encountered 
or may be encountered in the effort to carry on a satisfactory conversation. In most 


cases the statements of difficulty were easily translated into positive statements of 
desirable qualities. 
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determine, if possible, the exact shade of meaning which the inter- 
viewee had attached to the word or phrase in question. While the 
items in the resulting list could not be said to be mutually exclusive 
in meaning, it was felt that further elimination would not be possible 
without sacrificing certain points of value which the interviews had 
contributed. 

In order to make the study as complete as possible, other sources 
of data were used. Twenty questionnaires completely filled out were 
obtained from prominent men and women in different communities. 
The questionnaire is as follows:* 

1. Think of the best conversationist you ever knew. What qualities of his 
personality or what characteristics of his conversation made you think of him 
(or her) first? 

2. State here all the other characteristics of good conversation that you 
can think of: 

A B 


State here the desirable qualities of State here some specific things which 
good conversation. a good conversationist does to show 
the desirable qualities which you men- 
tion. 
3. What are some of the things which a poor conversationist does which 
annoy you or bore you? 
4. What are the common difficulties which people experience in carrying on 
a satisfactory conversation? 
5. If you know of any conversational passages in plays, stories, etc., which 
illustrate good conversational principles, please cite such passages here. 


Two other sources of information were used in an attempt to 
discover additional traits. Published articles on conversation were 
reviewed by a member of the staff, and careful note was made of all 
references to traits of the good conversationist. In addition to these 
sources of information, difficulty lists compiled by seventy-three 
college students were used. Thus, the final list obtained was derived 
from four sources, namely, interviews, questionnaires, selected read- 
ings, and lists of individual difficulties. 

The combined list of conversational traits contained fifty-four 

The procedure followed in dealing with the interview material has been described 
in detail in order that the reader may appreciate the degree of care which was exercised 


in conducting the study. Though the same careful attention was given to the succeeding 
steps, many of the minor details of procedure are omitted in the discussion. 
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items, as shown in Table I. This table indicates the sources in which 
the traits were mentioned. It will be noted that some of the items 
were mentioned in all four sources, some in three, some in two, and 


some in only one. 

The next step was an effort to determine the relative importance 
of the traits mentioned. In order to obtain a consensus, a number 
of persons who were believed to be competent judges were selected, 
and a check list of the fifty-four conversational traits listed in Table 
I was sent to each one. The instructions which accompanied the 
check list called for a division of the traits into six groups of nine 
each according to relative importance. The following communica- 
tion directed to the judge was printed in a narrow column at the 
left-hand side of the check list. 

Whether you “believe in questionnaires” or not, you will enjoy looking over 
the list of suggested conversational traits given on this page and classifying 
them according to your estimate of their importance. A consensus is necessary 
to the success of a study of this kind, and to obtain that consensus we must de- 
pend on your willingness to assist. Will you please check the list according to 
directions and return it in the inclosed envelope? 

NotEe.—Explanations of these fifty-four traits are given in the accompany- 
ing folder. You are requested to read the explanations before checking the list. 

Directions.—Please select the nine conversational traits which you believe 
to be most important and check them (7) in the first column to the right. In the 
second column check the nine traits which you believe stand next in importance. 
In the third column check those which are third in importance, etc. In this way, 
when you have finished checking the list, you will have divided the fifty-four 
traits into six groups of nine each, and you will have indicated your judgment 
with regard to the relative importance of each group. 

Important.—If you cannot spare the time to check all the columns, or, if 
you feel that it is too difficult to make so many classifications, please check at 
least the first and the last columns. 

Suggestion.—Think of some of the best conversationists you know and ask 
yourself to what extent the different traits mentioned are responsible for the 
excellence of their conversation. This will help you to check the list more ac- 
curately. 

In order to insure a reasonable unanimity in interpretation, a 
definitive list containing explanatory statements relative to each 
trait was prepared. These statements were gleaned largely from the 
interviews and the questionnaires, but some of them were supplied 
by the persons who were conducting the study. A small printed 
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TABLE I 
CONVERSATIONAL TRAITS DERIVED FROM Four SOURCES 


‘ Inter- | Question- | Selected 
Trait views naires i 


. Quick mindedness 

. Attentiveness 

Ability to think clearly* 

. Adaptability 

. Ability to stimulate others to talk 
. Versatility in subject matter 


xX 


XK KKK KKK KK 


. Ability to “give and take” 
. Spontaneity 

. Good judgment 

. Wide range of interest 


XKXKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KX 
XX KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK XK 
XX KKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KK 


. General educational training 

. Ability to discover common interests. .... 
. Ability to convince 

. Imagination 


. Ability to interpret experience 
Donsiveness 


. Wide acquaintance with good reading 

. Ability to tell a good story 

. Animation 

. Politeness of manner 

. Ability to maintain conversation on an 
impersonal plane 

. Ability to discuss serious and important 


. Progressiveness 
. Approachableness 


* No. 3 and No. 22 probably should be combined under the designation used for the latter. The 
decision to use them both was based on their persistent separation in the sources from which the suggestions 
were taken. A certain overlapping of meaning is apparent in other items in the list. 
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Lists of 
Individual 
Difficulties 
of cheerfulness and optimism. .. . 
Ability to use English effectively......... 
14. Pleasing voice qualities................. 
22. Ability to speak to the point*........... etches 
23. Wide 
24. 
26 x 
27 XxX Xx 
28 x x 
32. Correct habits of personal grooming...... 
37 x x 
38 x x 
39) x x 
41 
42 
43. Ability to talk about trivialities..........)........)........ x x 
44. Ability to use concrete illustrations....... Xx 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Trait 


esty 
. Strong, deep convictions 
. Ability to discuss without arguing 
. Courage in the expression of one’s opinions 
in a group ‘ 
. Ability to make transitions easily from one 
topic to another 


folder containing these explanatory statements was sent to each 
judge. The following are extracts from the definitive list of traits. 


A good conversationist possesses— 
Ability to stimulate others to talk. 
He asks timely questions. 
He shows an interest and appreciation which evokes further confidences. 
He makes statements that provoke responses. 
Ability to “give and take.” 
He can stand a good-natured “thrust.” 
He is not too sensitive to criticism. 
He can indulge in good-natured raillery without giving offense. 
Ability to use concrete illustrations. 
He is ready with a specific experience to illustrate some general idea. 
He knows the value of “for example.” 
Ability to discover common interests. 
He steers the conversation toward topics which will be interesting to all 
members of the conversational group. 
He keeps himself informed with regard to the interests and the activities 
of his friends. 
Ability to tell a good story. 
He knows something of the art of story-telling. 
He can “lighten up” the conversation with an interesting anecdote. 
He does not bore his hearers with tedious details. 
Ability to discuss without arguing. 
He “dissents by suggestion rather than by assertion.” 
He is not obtrusive, passionate, or obstinate. 
He never uses argument as a conversational device. 
His purpose is not to change somebody else’s opinion but to express his 
own clearly. 
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Attentiveness. 
He does not interrupt. 
He knows how to be a good listener. 
He does not “let his mind wander.” 
He looks at the speaker. 
A good memory. 
He recalls clearly the incidents he wishes to relate. 
He remembers the circumstances of a former meeting. 
He remembers people’s names. 
Informality. 
He talks in an easy, rambling manner. 
He is not ceremonious in his speech or actions. 
He uses colloquial expressions. 
There is no “stiffness” in his conversation. 
Modesty. 
He is reserved in the discussion of his own affairs. 
He does not “thrust himself into” the conversation. 
He is not egotistic. 
He does not try to impress others with his importance. 
Pleasing voice qualities. 
There is a pleasing rhythm in his speech. 
His voice is properly modulated. 
He enunciates his words clearly. 
Tact. 
He steers the conversation away from topics which might give offense. 
He says the “right things’’ in trying situations. 
He knows how to disagree courteously rather than belligerently. 
A wide range of interest. 
He has a genuine interest in many worth-while things. 
He likes to know what is going on in the world. 
He has an abiding interest in people. 


Seventy-nine judges checked the entire list of fifty-four traits, 
placing each trait in one of six groups according to importance." If 
a trait was placed in Group 1, it was given the rank of 1; if it was 
placed in Group 2, it was given the rank of 2; etc. By adding the 


t The number of judges electing to check only the highest and the lowest groups 
was approximately the same as the number of judges checking all the traits. It should 
be explained, however, that some of the judges who checked all the traits did not 
follow the instructions carefully with regard to the number of traits to be placed in 
each group. There was a tendency on the part of these judges to place more traits in 
the higher groups than in the lower groups. 
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TABLE II 
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CONVERSATIONAL TRAITS ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF IMPORTANCE AS 
DETERMINED BY ADDING THE RANKS ASSIGNED TO EACH TRAIT BY 


SEVENTY-NINE JUDGES* 


Ability to think clearly 

Ability to use English effectively 
Sense of humor 

Ability to speak to the point 

Ability to discuss without arguing 
Attentiveness 

Ability to stimulate others to talk 
Ability to discover common interests 
Good judgment 

Ability to describe 


Strong, deep convictions 

Wide range of interest 

Good memory 

Originality 

Broadmindedness 

General educational training 

Quick mindedness 

Adaptability 

Sincerity 

Resourcefulness 

Imagination 

Wide experience 

Considerateness 

Ability to maintain conversation on an iinpersonal plane. . 
Ability to use concrete illustrations 
Ability to “give and take” 

Ability to interpret experience 
Informality 

Wide acquaintance with good reading 
Ability to discuss serious and important matters........ 
Geniality 

Self-possession 

Feeling of confidence 

Ability to tell a good story 
Versatility in subject matter 
Animation 


Ability to convince 
Attitude of cheerfulness and optimism 


Ability to make transitions easily from one topic to 


Pleasing voice qualities 
Politeness of manner 
Approachableness 


321 


321 
321 
322 
322 


ON WD H 


*In ap gre this list, the reader should not assume that traits which stand low are unimportant. 


The position 
portance. 


a trait in the list merely indicates the trend of judgment with regard to its relative im- 
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1 Trait Sum of Ranks Final Rank 
175 
219 
225 12 
227 13 
230 14 
230 14 
240 16 
246 17 
246 17 
249 19 
251 20 
254 21 
256 22 
259 23 
f 261 24 
263 25 
264 26 
3 265 27 
266 28 
277 29 
279 30 
280 31 
280 31 
a 281 33 
By 283 34 
284 35 
299 30 
4 308 37 
+ Active desire for information.......................4. 311 39 
43 
43 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


Spontaneity 

Scholarship 

Courage in the expression of one’s opinions in a group... 
““Democraticness’ 

Ability to talk about trivialities 

Progressiveness 

Correct habits of personal grooming................. = 


ranks of the individual traits in the seventy-nine complete check 
lists, a final ranking according to importance was obtained. This 
ranking is shown in Table II. 

As a supplementary study, results were tabulated from the check 
lists in which only the most important and the least important traits 
were checked. The first twelve traits and the last twelve traits 
show approximately 80 per cent agreement with the first twelve 
and the last twelve in the composite list made from the complete 
judgments of the seventy-nine judges. 

Practical value in making a course of study.—Both the final list 
of traits and the lists of difficulties which were developed in the 
course of the study should be of real value to the person who is seek- 
ing instructional content for the activity of conversation. The traits 
which are selected for emphasis can easily be translated into stand- 
ards of performance. By reference to such standards a person can 
more easily appraise his own conversational ability. “How does my 
conversation measure up?” Thus, the problem of conversational im- 
provement is made definite, and the curriculum-maker is freed, at 
least in a measure, from the charge of arbitrary prescription. Cer- 
tainly such an investigation furnishes a rich fund of suggestive ma- 


terial. 
[To be concluded] 
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Trait Sum of Ranks Final Rank 
325 48 
345 49 
348 50 
366 51 
379 52 
387 53 
411 54 


GUESSING IN TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


CHARLES A. LEKER 
Polytechnic Institute of Porto Rico, San German, Porto Rico 


It has been assumed that the guessing which a pupil does on 
true-false tests is similar to flipping a penny; half the time on the 
average he is lucky and wins by marking correctly and the other 
half he loses. The study here reported tends to show that pupils 
have determining tendencies in their marking, that is, some mark 
most of the statements true while others mark most of the state- 
ments false. In this case to encourage pupils to guess at answers 
and then to give them scores determined by the number of rights 
minus the number of wrongs would tend to be less accurate than 
to have them omit the statements concerning which they know 
little or nothing and then to arrive at scores by deducting from the 
total possible number of points 2 for each error and 1 for each 
omission. 

Forty Juniors and Seniors in the Polytechnic Institute of Porto 
Rico were given a test made up of fifty true-false statements, none 
of which the students knew well enough to mark with assurance. 
Proper interest and honest effort were secured. Some of the stu- 
dents showed noticeable tendencies to mark the statements positive, 
one marking forty-two statements true and eight false. The five 
students with the most positive tendencies made forty-two and 
eight, thirty-eight and twelve, thirty-seven and thirteen, thirty- 
four and sixteen, and thirty-four and sixteen true and false mark- 
ings, respectively. Others showed tendencies to mark most of the 
statements negative, five students making seventeen and thirty- 
three, eighteen and thirty-two, nineteen and thirty-one, twenty and 
thirty, and twenty-one and twenty-nine true and false markings, 
respectively. It is evident that a test with mostly true statements 
would favor those with positive tendencies and would handicap those 
with negative tendencies. 

One test, however, is not sufficient to prove anything conclu- 
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sively. A record was therefore kept of the statements the students 
marked incorrectly in five successive review tests in psychology, it 
being assumed that the most guessing was done in the case of the 
statements that were incorrectly marked. Table I shows the num- 
ber of statements in the five tests marked true and false incorrectly 
by the five students who showed the greatest tendencies toward 
positive markings and by the five students who showed the greatest 
tendencies toward negative markings. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF STATEMENTS IN FivE TESTS MARKED TRUE AND FALSE INCORRECTLY 
BY Five STUDENTS WITH PosITIVE TENDENCIES AND FIVE 
STUDENTS WITH NEGATIVE TENDENCIES 


MarKINGs IN 

Pretmuary| First Test |Seconp Test} Turep Test | Fourra Test} Test 
STUDENT Test 

True | False | True | False | True | False | True | False | True | False | True | False 
Bias ccos 42 8] 3 I 4 ° 2 ° 6 2 I ° 
2 38 | 12] 11 2 6 ° I I 8 2 6 ° 
3 37 13 2 ° 2 2 2 I 5 ° I ° 
4 34] 16] 7 ° 4 2 7 ° 3 2 3 I 
Bisiis oie es 34 16] 4 I 2 I ° 2 3 ° I ° 
_ EE 17 33 I 2 4 I I ° 4 I ° ° 
7 18 32 I ° 4 ° I ° I ° I ° 
8 19 31 5 ° I ° I I 2 ° 2 ° 
9 20} 30] 3 4 2 4 2 2 4 I I ° 

eee 21 29] 0° 5 5 ° ° 2 ° I I I 


Before any conclusions are drawn, it should be stated that the 
tests varied somewhat as to the number of true statements and the 
number of false statements. The tests contained twenty and twenty- 
five, seventeen and twenty-four, twenty-three and fourteen, twenty- 
seven and eighteen, and sixteen and twenty-one true and false 
statements, respectively. There was a total of 103 true statements 
and 102 false statements. 

Two of the first five students showed a positive tendency in 
each test; two students showed a positive tendency in four of the 
five tests, the number of statements in the fifth test marked true 
equaling the number of statements marked false; the fifth student 
marked more statements false than true in only one of the five tests. 
The students with tendencies to mark statements false in the pre- 
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liminary test showed tendencies to mark statements true rather than 
false in the regular class tests. One student marked more state- 
ments true than false in each of the five tests; another student, in 
four tests; and the other students, in three tests, two tests, and one 
test, respectively, with four ties as to markings in individual tests. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the investigation. 

1. The guessing done by students is predetermined by predis- 
posing tendencies within the individual. The law of chance does not 
operate freely. 

2. It is evident that students differ in their tendencies to mark 
statements true or false. 

3. There is a strong tendency to mark statements true. 

4. The score of a student depends to some extent on the propor- 
tion of true and false statements in the test. 

5. To encourage a student to guess and then to give him a score 
determined by the number of rights minus the number of wrongs 
would not eliminate the difficulties due to the tendencies discussed 
but would make each one operative. A possible better plan would 
be to deduct 2 for each error and 1 for each omission and to instruct 


the students not to guess but to omit those statements concerning 
which they know little or nothing. 


HOW HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS SPEND THEIR TIME 


INEZ M. COOK 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


T. V. GOODRICH 
Director of Research, City Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


A wide difference of opinion has existed among teachers in vari- 
ous departments of the Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
as well as among individual teachers in a single department as to 
what should be required or reasonably expected of pupils in the 
matter of home study. In January, 1927, a committee of five teach- 
ers representing various departments was appointed to summarize 
the opinions of the teachers and the current practices among the 
pupils and to study any other phases of the problem on which data 
might be gathered. 

This committee decided at the outset to study the daily twenty- 
four-hour programs of pupils for the five-day school week with a 
view to determining how much, if any, of the pupils’ time which is 
spent unprofitably might be directed into worth-while school ac- 
tivities. 

To obtain the information needed, a form containing a list of 
twenty activities, covering fairly well the range of everyday experi- 
ence of the average high school boy or girl, was given to one thou- 
sand pupils representing the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior classes. 
Each pupil was asked to indicate the number of minutes a day or 
week he ordinarily devoted to each activity. The form was filled 
out during a designated class period under the supervision of the 
class teacher, who had been previously given definite information 
regarding the purpose and the methods of the investigation. There 
was nothing in the directions to the pupils to indicate that the in- 
formation desired had any relation to the problem of home study. 
After all the reports in which the time devoted to the different items 
did not total 120 hours and the reports of pupils having part-time 
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school programs were discarded, there remained for tabulation re- 
ports from 441 girls and 318 boys. 

To obtain data for an accurate summary of teacher opinion and 
to provide a basis for a comparison of teacher standards with pupil 
practice, the senior high school teachers were asked to indicate on 
the same questionnaire how they thought the average high-school 
pupil ought to divide his time. Sixty-nine teachers supplied this 
information. Data from a third source were obtained by having 
the questionnaire answered by seventy-five Lincoln teachers, most 
of whom were in the junior high school; their replies indicate how 
the teachers themselves divide their time during the school week. 

The school day in the Lincoln High School is from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:00 P.M. with thirty-five minutes for lunch. At the time of this 
study the day was divided into four eighty-minute class periods and 
a home-room period of fifteen minutes. A full-time pupil spent his 
entire school day either in classroom work or in the study hall or 
library. 

While no rigorous methods were employed to test the reliability 
of the data secured by means of the questionnaire, there was an 
abundance of evidence of the following character, which indicated 
reliability. Distribution tables for different pupil groups showed 
close correspondence on such items as sleep and meals, where close 
correspondence was to be expected. Where differences in averages 
were great or distributions for the various groups were not similar 
in character, the differences were always in the direction that would 
be expected. For example, the girls devoted more time to their per- 
sonal toilet, and the boys devoted more time to sports and to work 
for pay; the Seniors devoted less time to sleep than did the Juniors 
and the Juniors less time than the Sophomores; accelerated pupils 
spent more time on clubs and organizations than did retarded pu- 
pils. There was so much evidence of this type that the committee 
did not hesitate to accept the findings as representing substantially 
the true situation. 

Table I shows the average number of minutes a day devoted 
to the various activities by each of the four groups studied, the order 
of the items being that used-in the questionnaire. Table II shows 
the minimum and the maximum number of minutes a week the 
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boys and the girls devoted to the various activities and the first 
and third quartiles. 

The most interesting group comparisons are those which relate 
to teacher opinion and pupil practice. Of the twenty items on which 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF MinuTES A Day DeEVoTED TO VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


How 69 H 
Teachers 
Activity Think Pupils | ,,7¢4¢ch 
Should Divide 
eir Time 


Going to and from school 
Classroom and home room 
Study hall and library 
After-school sports 
School clubs and organizations. . . 
. Home study on school work 
. Outsidelessonsand practice (music, 
. Work at home 
- Work for pay 
Reading—not school work 
. Motion-picture shows 
. Parties 


YH 


. Visiting friends and family 
. Shopping 
. Other activities 


* Work at school not included elsewhere. 
t Playground duty. 
t Directing clubs and organizations. 
§ This includes university work. 
|| In addition to regular salary. 
{ Motion-picture shows or theaters. 
** Clubs and organizations not a part of school work. 
information was sought, six show a difference of less than five min- 
utes a day between the time reported by the boys and the time the 
teachers indicated as desirable. Five items show a difference of less 
than five minutes between the time reported by the girls and the 
time recommended by the teachers. Differences of less than five 
minutes a day are not included in the comparisons made in Tables 
III and IV. 


If the average boy were to revise his program to make it con- 


eir 
| 
44 52 41 38 
325 331 328 386 4 
29 25 36 66* 4 
22 6 32 rof 
14 8 19 8t 
47 73 54 38 a 
I 
16 27 47 31§ i! 
II 43 60 50 65 
12 47 II II 4ll § 
13 40 42 36 58 lt 
14 30 25 14 169 
15 14 17 16 ied a 
16. Other entertainment............ 34 23 19 19 ay st 
17 41 49 43 45 
18 7 15 7 15 
19 23 7 6 6 
20. Time not accounted for......... 52 45 20 II ; 
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form to the program recommended by the teachers, he would make 
the changes indicated in Table III. To conform to teacher recom- 
mendations, the average girl would have to make the changes in- 
dicated in Table IV. It will be noted that at least three of the items 
to which the teachers assigned more time than did the pupils, name- 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF MinuTES A WEEK DEVOTED TO THE VARIOUS ACTIVITIES BY 
THE Boys AND Grris—Minimum, Maximum, AND 
First AND THIRD QUARTILES 


2,769 
466 
323 

Going to and from school..... 325 

Classroom and home room.... 1,765 

Study hall and library o} 240) 

After-school spo 165 

School clubs and organizations. I4I 

. Home study on school work... 342 

Outside lessons and practice 

(music, dancing, etc.)......... 

. Work at home 

. Work for pay 

. Reading—not school work 

. Motion-picture shows 

. Parties 


Lal 


I. 
2. 
6. 
8. 
9 


I 


132 
363 


SS SIAAESS 


ly, sleep, meals, and after-school sports, have a health significance. 
In their enthusiasm for scholarship, teachers are not inclined to 
forget the health of the pupils. The moderation of the teachers’ ex- 
pectations in the matter of home study is indicated by the fact 
that the average girl spent nineteen minutes more time per day and 
the average boy only seven minutes less time per day in home study 
on school work than the average teacher would ask. Attendance at 
motion-picture shows is not a form of recreation about which teach- 
ers are enthusiastic. The figures indicate that the average pupil 


Boys Gris 

Mini- irst Third Maxi-| Mini- First Third Maxi- 

mum | Quar |-Quar-| um | mum | | Quar-| mum 

3, 240]1 ,800]2,430]2, 75713 , 300 

322) 453] 900 

173} 352) 900 

165] 345] 900 

1,571|1,776|1 , 800 

180} goo 

° 420 

o} 93} 720 
176} 611/1,200 

o| 247) 960 

326/1,740 

° o|r, 260 

329} 900 

360 

o| 188) 360 

179} 360 

216) 360 

150) 420 

° 360 

0}. 387|1,620 
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practice is to spend one evening during the school week at motion- 
picture shows while the teachers think that one evening in two 
weeks is often enough. 

A comparison of the reports of the boys and the girls shows 


TABLE III 


CHANGES THE AVERAGE Boy Wovutp HAvE To MAKE IN His Datty Procram 
To Make It CoNFORM TO THE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED BY THE TEACHERS 


Number of 
Activity 


Work for pay 

Outside lessons and practice Time not accounted for... 

After-school sports Other activities 

= i Motion-picture shows 
Toilet Other entertainment 

Study hall and libra: 

Home study on schoo work 

Work at home 


TABLE IV 


CHANGES THE AVERAGE Grrt WouLtp Have To MAKE IN HER Darty ProcrRam 
To Make It CoNFORM TO THE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED BY THE TEACHERS 


Number of Number of 
Minutes To Be Activity Minutes To Be 
Added Deducted 


Time not accounted for... 
After-school sports Home study on school work 
Outside lessons and practice Going to and from school. . 
M Motion-picture shows 


School clubs and organiza- Shopping 
Reading—not school work. 


25 

19 

II 

II 

Study hall and library . . Work at home a 
8 

6 

Visiting friends and family. 6 

5 


characteristic differences. If the average boy were to change his 
daily program to make it conform to the daily program of the aver- 
age girl, he would make the changes indicated in Table V. 

The greatest difference between teacher practice and pupil prac- 
tice is in the amount of time devoted to work at school, the teachers 
averaging approximately one hundred minutes a day more on the 
items “classroom and home room” and “work at school not in- 


Number of 
Activity Minutes To Be : 
Added 
‘| 
36 
32 | 
17 4 
16 
15 
School clubs and organiza- | 
5 
4 
Activity 
7 
¥ 
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cluded elsewhere” than the pupils average on the corresponding 
items “classroom and home room” and “study hall and library.” 
This difference is in part counterbalanced by the greater amount 
of time at home devoted to school work by both the boys and the 
irls, 

* The most significant fact shown by the comparison of averages 
is the close agreement between pupil practice and teacher stand- 
ards. On the whole, the average pupil in the Lincoln High School 
does not need to revolutionize his mode of living to measure up to 
the ideal of the average teacher in the Lincoln High School. 


TABLE V 


CHANGES THE AVERAGE Boy Woutp HAVE To MAKE In His Darty Procrau To 
Make It CONFORM TO THE PROGRAM OF THE AVERAGE GIRL 


Number of Number of 
Activity Minutes To Be Activity Minutes To Be 
Added Deducted 


Home study on school work Work for pay 36 
Work at home After-school sports 16 
i Other activities 16 
Outside lessons and practice Other entertainment II 
Going to and from school. . Time not accounted for... 7 
Visiting friends and family. School clubs and organiza- 
Shopping 6 
Classroom and home room. 5 


Individual programs showed wide deviations from the averages. 
In the last fifteen of the items, which represent voluntary activities, 
the range among both boys and girls is from no time to six or more 
hours a week. On twelve items at least 25 per cent of the boys and 
the girls spent no time. On five of the fifteen voluntary items some 
boys reported as much as fifteen hours a week; the girls reported 
maximums as great as this on seven voluntary items. The highest 
maximum on any item was seven hours a day, reported by two boys 
on work for pay. The work was probably at a soda fountain from 
5:00 to 12:00 P.M. Maximums as high as four hours a day were 
also reported by the boys on home study on school work and on 
reading—not school work. The highest maximum reported by the 
girls was approximately six hours a day on errands and work at 
home. As much as four hours a day was reported by the girls on 
work for pay and on home study on school work. 
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The item showing the greatest quartile deviation among the 
boys was work for pay; among the girls, home study on school work. 
The item showing the least quartile deviation among the boys was 
parties; among the girls, work for pay. 

For the purpose of getting a measure of the proportion of the 
pupils devoting excessively large or excessively small amounts of 
time to the different activities, it was assumed that anything out- 
side the limits of teacher recommendations was excessive. A pupil 


TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGE OF Boys AND Grrts DEVOTING EXCESSIVELY LARGE OR 
EXCESSIVELY SMALL AMOUNTS OF TIME TO THE 
DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 


Activity 


Q 


is) 


Motion-picture shows 
Work for pay 

After-school sports 
Reading—not school work 
Going to and from school 
Errands and work at home 
Time not accounted for 
Study hall and library 


Shoppin 

School clubs and other organizations . 
Outside lessons and practice 

Home study on school work 
Classroom and home room 


HOONN HUN AH COND 
00 


spending more time on an activity than that indicated as reasonable 
by the teacher whose figure was the highest for that activity was 
regarded as spending an excessively large amount of time. A pupil 
devoting less time to an activity than the lowest amount indicated 
by any teacher was regarded as spending an excessively small 
amount of time. The percentages of pupils reporting excessively 
large or excessively small amounts of time according to this stand- 
ard are shown in Table VI. The items on which no pupil reported 
excessively large or excessively small amounts of time are parties, 
other entertainment, visiting friends and family, other activities, 
and meals. It will be noted that on only two items were more than 


EXCESSIVELY SMALL | ExcessIveLy LARGE 

AMOUNT AMOUNT | 

Boys | Girls Boys | 

0.5 6.0 I 

4.1 

6.8 2.2 j 

*0.6 
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10 per cent of both the boys and the girls outside the limits consid- 
ered reasonable by the teachers. On only five items were more than 
10 per cent of either the boys or the girls outside these limits. 

Among the “other activities” (Item 19) listed by many pupils 
were playing on an athletic team not connected with the school, 
playing in a band or orchestra not connected with the school, sing- 
ing in a choir, working in home shop or laboratory, doing “health 
exercises,” helping in father’s store or office, and writing letters. 
In all, about fifty activities were listed which were interpreted by 
the pupils as not included among those named in the questionnaire. 
Most of them are wholesome, and many of them have obvious edu- 
cational possibilities. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The attitude of the average teacher toward pupils is reason- 
able and sympathetic, as shown by the generous provision in the 
recommended daily schedule for recreational and social activities | 
sponsored by the school and for wholesome activities outside the | 
school. 

2. The variation in the amount of time teachers think pupils | 
ought to devote to most activities is nearly as great as the variation 
in the amount of time the pupils actually devote to these activities. 

3. While the pupil averages for nearly all the items are not far 
from the averages of the teachers’ expectations, there are a few 
pupils at both ends of the distribution who need individual adjust- 
ment. 

4. As to home study, this investigation would indicate that no 
general reform is needed. On the one hand, however, a small per- 
centage of pupils are doing little or no home study, while, on the 
other hand, a small percentage of pupils are doing an excessive 
amount. The problem appears to be one of individual adjustment, 
not one of group adjustment. 

5. It may be possible to make the worth-while activities in which 
pupils voluntarily engage contribute more to the aims of education. 
It may be that to increase school influence in that field would be 
more worth while than to secure more time for formal study at the 
expense of curtailing those activities. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL MISFIT 


ELLEN L. OSGOOD anp CORNELIA M. BEALL 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


For some years it has been apparent that the percentage of 
failures among high-school pupils has been increasing in spite of 
many improvements in methods of teaching. Various causes are as- 
signed for this state of affairs, and no doubt all play some part. 
In the Julia Richman High School,* New York City, under Principal 
Michael H. Lucey, a series of studies have been made of the failing 
pupil with a low I.Q. After several investigations and experiments, 
it seems fairly evident that a large number of pupils enter the high 
school who are incapable of completing the regular curriculum and 
that a special curriculum adapted to their neéds comes nearer to 
attaining the generally recognized educational objectives in their 
case than does the regular curriculum. 

For several years group intelligence tests have been given to all 
entering pupils. Two tests are administered. The Otis Group In- 
telligence Scale is used at the time the pupils enter the school, and 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability is given after six weeks 
in the school. If there is reason to doubt the I.Q.’s obtained by 
means of these group tests, an individual Stanford-Binet test is given. 

In order to determine what chance pupils with low I.Q.’s have 
of completing the regular course of study, an investigation was made 
of the range of I.Q.’s of three classes of graduates, 571 graduates in 
all. Of these 571 graduates, only 41, or 7 per cent, had I.Q.’s below 
95; none had I1.Q.’s below 85. Of 2,344 pupils in four entering first- 
term classes, 820, or 35 per cent, had I.Q.’s below 95. This means 
that the intelligence group which forms 35 per cent of the entering 
class forms 7 per cent of the graduating class. The median I.Q. of 
the 571 graduates was 112; the median I.Q.’s of the four classes of 
first-term entrants ranged from 93 to 99. 

* The Julia Richman High School is a school for girls. 
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The experience of the Julia Richman High School is borne out 
by studies made by William M. Proctor,’ of Stanford University. 
He made individual examinations of 131 high-school pupils and fol- 
lowed them for six years. He found that the median I.Q. for those 
who dropped out of high school was 94; for those who graduated 
from high school, 111; and for those who went to college, 118. His 
work with group tests along the same line showed the same results. 
He tested 955 pupils; the median I.Q. for those who left school was 
96; the median I.Q. for those who remained to graduate was 112. 

Margaret V. Cobb sets 110 as the probable I.Q. necessary for 
success in the four-year high-school course.” 

The first study made in the Julia Richman High School con- 
cerned the I.Q.’s of pupils in entering and graduating classes. Each 
term from six to seven hundred first-term pupils and approximately 
three hundred junior high school pupils enrol in this high school, 
and at graduation time a class of two hundred and fifty out of the 
nine hundred or one thousand entrants are awarded diplomas. The 
elimination of three-fourths of the entrants which takes place is 
due, in the main, to two factors—financial stress and failure in 
school work. An examination of the records of pupils who left school 
before graduation shows that failure is the larger factor. 

Table I summarizes the data concerning the intelligence quo- 
tients of the pupils in four entering first-term classes. It is evident 
that a large proportion of the lower intelligence range of the enter- 
ing class is doomed to failure. It has been assumed that in a high 
school the pupils in this group form a small part of the school and 
that these pupils leave school very early in their careers. In a study 
of the I.Q.’s of high-school pupils, Professor Terman’ found that 
pupils with I.Q.’s below 90 form but 7.5 per cent of the Freshman 
class in the high school and that those with I.Q.’s below 100 form 
one-third of the Freshman class; most pupils with I.Q.’s below 100 
leave school during the first year. 

* William Martin Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guidance, pp. 30-34. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 

2 Margaret V. Cobb, “The Limits Set to Educational Achievement by Limited 
Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XIII (December, 1922), 546-55. 

3 Lewis M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children, p. 8. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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In the Julia Richman High School, however, the facts are as 
shown in Table II. The situation in this school with regard to the 
number of pupils who leave school during the first year is different 
from that reported by Terman. Of the 330 pupils in the class en- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN Four ENTERING Frrst-TERM CLASSES 
ON THE Basis oF THETIR I.Q.’s 


Purrts Enterinc | Purrts ENTERING | Puprts ENTERING | Pupits ENTERING 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1926] IN JANUARY, 1927 |IN SEPTEMBER, 1927] IN JANUARY, 1928 


1.Q. 


Number | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


I 
17 
114 
201 
157 
80 
25 
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bv 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF Pupits InN Four ENTERING First-Term CLASsES 
Havinc I.Q.’s BELOW 90 AND PERCENTAGE HAVING 
1.Q.’8 BELOW 100 


Percentage of | Percentage of 
Class Pupils Having | Pupils Having 
1.Q.’s below go | 1.Q.’s below roo 


Entering in September, 1926 
Entering in January, 1927 
Entering in September, 1927 
Entering in January, 1928 


tering in September, 1927, who had I.Q.’s below 100, 250 were still 
registered in March, 1928. The working-paper requirements and the 
continuation-school law of New York operate to keep such pupils 
in school in spite of failure and the necessity of repeating the work 
of the grade. 

The fact that a girl with an I.Q. of 88 had succeeded in graduat- 
ing made it impossible to say that any individual girl might not do 
likewise. A careful study of the records of the graduates with I.Q.’s 
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below 95 who completed the course in eight terms revealed the fact 
that no one in this group had failed in school work from the first 
term until graduation. It would seem that these pupils of limited 
mental endowment possessed perseverance and industry sufficient 
to compensate for the lack of natural ability. It was fair, therefore, 
to assume that a girl with a low I.Q. who began her high-school 
career with two or more failures in major subjects would never 
graduate. The first-term record books show large numbers of such 
pupils each year. For these girls a special curriculum was organized. 
Only pupils with low I.Q.’s who are failing in two or more major 
subjects are invited to transfer to this curriculum. The transfer may 
be made at any point in the school career of a girl, but special effort 
is made to reach the girls in the first term who are having difficulty 
before failure has become a habit. 

This curriculum follows the regular course of study in requiring 
four years of English, three years of social science, and two years of 
general science, with electives in two other fields. It differs from 
the regular curriculum in requiring no Regents’ examinations and 
in offering office machines, selling and merchandising, or sewing as 
electives in place of stenography and bookkeeping. Beginning in the 
last half of the second year, pupils work in business houses alternate 
weeks as co-operatives. Each teacher is encouraged to modify the 
methods and the subject matter of her course in such a manner as 
to reach these pupils. After the pupils enter upon the co-operative 
stage of their school work, the teachers correlate classroom work as 
much as possible with the business experience of the pupils. 

The basic idea in planning the curriculum and in developing 
new methods of teaching was to attain those objectives—character- 
building, preparation for home membership, political activity, and 
preparation for a vocation—which are recognized as the proper ob- 
jectives of education through experiences that should be more vital 
to the pupil than the book work at which she has failed. Of course, 
books must. be used, but a sincere attempt to give them a less im- 
portant place is made. The substitution of office machines for ste- 
nography and bookkeeping is an illustration. The alternate week of 
work in a business house after the third term is another illustration. 
In the salesmanship class actual experiences of the pupils are used 
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in classroom discussion. Merchandising is taught partly through 
visits to museums and stores. The following assignment is as far 
removed from book study as it can well be: ‘Go to the museum or 
to the china department in a store and look at a piece of Chinese 
porcelain. Describe it in your notebook. If you can describe it by 
drawing a picture of it, do so; don’t use words.” 

After several terms of experimentation with this curriculum, it 
seemed worth while to attempt to measure the results. The ques- 
tion very naturally arose whether the girls who entered it and showed 
satisfactory improvement would not have shown the same improve- 
ment if they had followed the regular curriculum. Apparently the 
girls who transferred to the special curriculum remained in school 
longer than did the girls of the same type who followed the regular 
curriculum, made better progress in school, and developed into bet- 
ter school citizens. Also it seemed fairly evident that they made 
better vocational adjustment than did the girls who continued to 
try to do something for which they were not particularly well suited. 
In order to discover whether this was actually true, an attempt was 
made to compare the progress of a group of girls in the special cur- 
riculum with the progress of a group of girls in the regular curricu- 
lum. A group of girls who transferred to the special curriculum in 
September, 1926, was selected, and a group of girls of the same range 
of I.Q.’s who remained in the regular curriculum was used as a con- 
trol group. Unfortunately, both groups were very small; the re- 
sults of the experiment therefore indicate tendencies rather than 
conclusions. The results are in accord with the impression of the 
work which exists in the minds of all those who have been closely 
associated with it. 

The control group consisted of eighty-seven pupils; the special 
group, of thirty-six pupils. In October, 1926, all these pupils had 
been in school one term. The Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English 
Composition, the Haggerty Reading Examination, and the Otis 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test were given to them at that time. A full 
report of the personality of each pupil was made by the teachers 
then dealing with these pupils. The amount of improvement in 
reading, composition, and arithmetic was determined in May, 1927. 
In February, 1928, after a lapse of three terms (one and one-half 
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years), the number of pupils remaining in school, the grades which 
they had reached, and the change in personality ratings as shown 
by a comparison of the ratings given in October, 1926, with the 
ratings given for the term from September, 1927, to January 31, 
1928, were determined. 

The Pressey test has three parts—capitalization, punctuation, 
and grammar. In capitalization the girls in the special class raised 
the median score 1 point; the control group did not improve at all. 
In punctuation the special pupils raised the median score 4 points; 
the control group showed the same improvement. In grammar the 
special pupils raised the median score 6 points; the control group 
raised the median score 4 points. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN SCHOOL IN FEBRUARY, 1928 


In ScHoot IN Fesrvary, | In CurricuLum 
NUMBER IN 1928 In FEBRUARY, 1928 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Special group........... 36 13 36 12 33 
Control group.......... 87 20 23 16 18 


The Haggerty Reading Examination showed improvement in 
the case of individual pupils, but the median score remained the 
same for both groups. The Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test also 
showed no improvement. The results of these tests indicate that 
at present the training given the special pupils is no more successful 
in improving pupils in the fundamentals than is the training of the 
regular curriculum. Evidently here is a point at which further in- 
vestigation and experiment are necessary. 

The control group originally consisted of eighty-seven pupils; 
the special group, of thirty-six pupils. Four pupils in the control 
group had joined the special group in the three terms. One of the 
special pupils had gone back to the regular curriculum. The number 
of pupils in school in February, 1928 (Table ITI), is not as favorable 
to the special curriculum as was expected. On the other hand, the 
difference between the two groups is constantly widening, and it is 
fair to assume that there will be a much greater difference between 
the two groups in February, 1929. 


OCTOBER, 
‘ 1926 


TABLE IV 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PuPits By TERMS IN FEBRUARY, 1928 


785 


In February, 1928, all the pupils should have been in the fifth 
term. The distribution of the pupils by terms is shown in Table IV. 
This table indicates that the curriculum is really fitted to the pupils 
for whom it is planned and that they make normal progress in it. 


Firts Term Fourts Term Tump Szeconp TERM 
Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
a. group....| 9 75 2 17 I 8 ° ° 
ontrol group... 5 31 7 44 3 19 I 6 


rating on that trait. 


Personal appearance 
General 


Dress 

1. Suitable 2. Unsuitable 
Hair 

1. Well kept 2. Neglected 
Skin 

1. Cared for 2. Neglected 
Nails 

1. Well kept 2. Neglected 


Habits and characteristics 
Voice 


1. Controlled 2. Uncontrolled 


Oral expression 

1. Able 2. Weak 
Property 

1. Orderly 2. Careless 

1. Thrifty 2. Wasteful 
Self 

1. Cheerful 2. Moody 


1. Dependable 2. Not dependable 


1. Self- 2. Forward 
reliant 2. Diffident 


1. Above average 2. Below average 


The personality ratings were based on the rating system of the 
school. The items on which the pupils are rated are as follows. 
Teachers are asked to rate the girls 1 or 2 if the traits are outstand- 
ing. If a trait is not marked in either direction, the girl receives no 
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1. Industrious 2. Lazy 
1. Persevering 2. Gives up easily 
1. Poised 2. Erratic 
Relation with others 
. Prompt 2. Tardy 
. Leads 2. Follows 
. Courteous 2. Rude 
. Co-operative 2. Selfish 
. Responsive 2. Antagonistic 
. Appreciative 2. Thankless 


It is difficult to make any exact comparison of the personality 
ratings of October, 1926, and those of January, 1928, but it is possi- 
ble to classify the pupils as shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS ON THE BASIS OF THEIR PERSONALITY RATINGS 
IN OCTOBER, 1926, AND IN JANUARY, 1928 


Group Controt Group 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Pupils whose ratings were lower in January, 1928. . ’ 12.5 
Pupils whose ratings were the same : 31.3 
Pupils who showed slight improvement . 18.8 
Pupils who showed marked improvement : 18.8 
Pupils who showed very great improvement ‘ 18.8 


A further indication of the adjustment made by each group is 
given in the reports of business firms concerning the girls in the 
special curriculum who were working as co-operatives and in the 
reports of the school executives concerning the girls in the control 
group. Four pupils in the control group were reported as having 
poor records. One of the four was exceedingly unhappy because of 
her inability to do her school work, but her father would not let her 
change her curriculum. Of the girls in the special curriculum, seven 
were successfully employed and earning from $10 to $18 a week. 
One was earning $10; one, $12; three, $13; one, $14; and one, $18. 
One was employed but was rated as a poor worker; the other three 
were waiting placement or were not ready to be placed. There was 
no reason to think that they would not make satisfactory adjust- 
ments to actual situations. 


Gducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Problems of organizing and administering supervision of instruction —The 
superintendent of schools or principal wishing to organize and administer an 
effective system of supervision of instruction is confronted with many difficult 
problems. Helpful literature dealing with such problems from the standpoint 
either of theory or of practice is relatively scarce and much scattered. In a recent 
publication" Professor Nutt has dealt with both aspects of the problems in a 
manner that should be very stimulating and helpful to those who are responsible 
for the organization and the direction of the supervision of instruction. 

The author begins with the principle that supervision of instruction “is a 
co-operative undertaking in which both supervisor and teacher are to be mutu- 
ally helpful and jointly responsible for the work in the classroom” (p. 2). He 
discusses the professional relation between the supervisor and the teacher and 
the objectives and the principles of supervision, suggests type plans of super- 
visory organization designed to supply adequate supervision for school systems 
of different sizes and the proper allocation of administrative and supervisory 
responsibility, and analyzes and evaluates current practices in supervisory or- 
ganization and administration. 

The author devotes one chapter specifically to an analytical treatment of 
the activities of the superintendent as the supervisor of supervision and his part 
in promoting and maintaining a dynamic supervisory organization. Particularly 
suggestive in this chapter is the proposal of a seminar in supervision, meeting 
regularly, following a definite program, and conducted by the superintendent or 
an expert from the outside, where all individuals in the system doing supervisory 
work will study the problems and science of supervision. 

If a progressive plan of supervision is to be developed on a co-operative 
basis, mutual understanding and agreement must exist between the supervisor 
and the teacher with reference to the part each is to have in the enterprise and 
the obligations each is to assume. In recognition of this fact, Professor Nutt 
offers a suggestive code for the supervisor and another for the teacher. The 
items contained in these codes are not assumed to be either final or complete; 


* Hubert Wilbur Nutt, Current Problems in the Supervision of Instruction. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+538. 
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they do, however, furnish a definite and valuable beginning in the development 
of a very important, but usually much neglected, phase of any sound plan of 
supervision of instruction. 

Data on current practices in supervisory organization and the allocation of 
administrative and supervisory functions show great variation among different 
school systems. Some lean strongly in practice toward the “horizontal-block” 
plan; others, toward the “‘vertical-block”’ organization; in still others, the two 
plans are equally popular, as indicated by the existing organization. There ap- 
pears to be, however, one rather common tendency, namely, to make the princi- 
pal a general supervisor for his building. The author takes the position that a 
supervisory organization with the vertical-block plan as basic is most logical and 
advantageous for the superintendent in developing a general program of super- 

_vision of instruction and lends itself to the clearest allocation of responsibility. 
Under this plan the building principal is the general supervisor and is directly 
responsible for the supervision and improvement of instruction in his building. 
Special supervisors, with suggested modifications for the larger systems, are 
responsible in their supervision within a building to the principal of that build- 
ing. The principal in turn is responsible as supervisor to the superintendent, or 
in the larger systems to an assistant superintendent, whose responsibility is that 
of supervisor of supervisors. In the larger schools, where the number of teachers 
is too great for one supervisor, the principal delegates some of his supervisory 
duties to one or more vice-principals. 

Following out the plan of organization sketched, Professor Nutt suggests in 
considerable detail type plans for the organization of supervision of instruction 
in five different groups of school systems, the grouping being made on the basis 
of size. 

It seems probable that many will not agree with the author on all the details 
of his plan of supervisory organization, especially in his plan as applied to the 
high school, where he advocates the assignment of supervisory duties in the 
larger schools to vice-principals instead of department heads. He has, however, 
presented for consideration a scheme that has throughout much to commend it 
because of its unity of view and comparative simplicity. 

In chapters xiii-xv the author discusses the desirability of making super- 
vision more objective, of establishing “simple, objective means in studying the 
work of teachers and in helping teachers to study their own teaching difficulties” 
(pp. 280-81). In this connection he reviews in some detail the techniques and 
results of an experiment in supervision the fundamental purpose of which was 
‘to secure an accumulation of objective data on the work of individual teach- 
ers” (p. 281). The experiment reported was carried on in both elementary and 
high schools in several school systems. It illustrates well a refinement of method 
in classroom visitation and the use of the follow-up conference to which both 
teacher and supervisor go with a written analysis of the teaching situation. It 
should be very suggestive to supervisors. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author might well have given a definite 
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place in his book to special consideration of research pertaining to supervision 
and shown how provision for it should be made in a progressive, forward-looking 
supervisory organization. Without a definite plan for carrying on research both 
for its value in maintaining professional vitality among the supervisory and 
teaching staffs and as a source of objective material to be utilized in further 
advancement, no school system can realize its greatest effectiveness in the super- 
vision of instruction. Not all things can be done in one book, however. The 
author has made a genuine contribution to the field of supervision of instruction 
and one that will undoubtedly be given a prominent place by school administra- 
tors and students of supervision. 


Emery N. FErRRISS 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Administrative duties of elementary-school principals —The view that the 
school principalship is coming more and more to be regarded as one of the most 
important administrative positions in the public schools is reflected in much of 
the recent educational literature. The author of The Administration of an Ele- 
mentary School‘ holds this view. He points out the importance of the administra- 
tive side of the work of the elementary-school principal. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that the principal’s supervisory duties are possibly of more importance 
than his administrative efforts but shows clearly that an intelligent administra- 
tion of a school is necessary in order to secure effective supervision of in- 
struction. 

The author treats the work of the principal from a functional point of view. 
The more important functions, such as the leadership of the community, the 
organization of the office, the management of school supplies and equipment, the 
development of a system of personnel administration, and the direction of extra- 
classroom activities, are fully discussed in separate chapters. Democracy in the 
management of the school is advised because leadership demands it and because 
pupils receive the best training for living in a democracy through participation 
in a democratic form of school life. The socializing opportunities which develop 
pupils for life-situations are especially stressed in the chapters entitled ‘Per- 
sonnel Problems,” “Extra-Classroom Activities,” and “The Platoon School.” 

Many helpful and practical suggestions designed to improve the administra- 
tion of a school are given. The book is amply illustrated with various adminis- 
trative devices, programs, forms, etc., in use in real school situations. Most of 
these are taken from schools in Seattle, Washington, or Oakland, California. 
Suggestions are made which will help the principal to avoid being buried in 
administrative details or in office routine and to keep himself free for his larger 
administrative and supervisory functions. The chapter entitled “Cross-Sections 
of the School” is especially suggestive. 


t Arthur S. Gist, The Administration of an Elementary School. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. xii+308. 
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The book should prove of value to principals in service who desire to im- 
prove their efficiency and to students in classes studying problems in school 
administration. 

Epwarp H. STULLKEN 

GOETHE ScHOOL, CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


The relation between mental traits.—In a significant new book entitled Cross- 
roads in the Mind of Man, Professor Truman L. Kelley has set forth certain 
techniques for studying the relation of mental traits. 

Professor Spearman’s fundamental theorem may be stated as follows: “Four 
variables may be thought of as due to one general plus four specific factors when 
1 1234=113%24=T1423, the subscripts referring to the variables which are measures 
of different mental traits. One line of inquiry followed by Professor Kelley is 
to state and prove a number of similar theorems involving a more complicated 
set-up of the variables—for example, Proposition 15: “Five variables may be 
thought of as due to éwo general plus five specific factors when [a certain long 
expression involving correlations] is zero” (p. 58). In the derivation of this and 
other formulas, Professor Kelley has shown rare skill, and the chief value of his 
contribution would appear to lie in the furnishing of these new tools for the 
analysis of mental traits. The reviewer has read the proofs with care and finds 
this part of the treatment exceptionally accurate and clear. 

It is, of course, possible to invent an infinite number of formulas to account 
for the relations existing between mental traits. Both Spearman and Kelley have 
chosen linear functions of general and specific factors since this is the easiest ap- 
proach. Spearman, moreover, has used one of the simplest arrangements sug- 
gested by psychological theory. Kelley’s methods are also supported by what he 
considers a reasonable psychological theory, but so far their application has not 
yielded as satisfactory results as has the application of Spearman’s methods. 
There are cases, however, where Spearman’s theory may not agree with the facts, 
and it is here that the application of formulas such as those of Professor Kelley 
may aid in disentangling the involved relationships existing between mental 
traits. A great deal of work with these new tools must be done before any final 
theory is accepted. 

A second line of approach used by Professor Kelley is to postulate certain 
general and specific factors as accounting for the various mental traits and to 
determine the weights of these factors by a method of approximation. Knowing 
the weights of the factors, he can then account for the correlation between traits 
in terms of “bonds.’’ The method, however, is arbitrary, since a great variety 
of factors could be postulated with different sets of data, and the solution he 
finds is not unique. The procedure is very ingenious in spite of these limitations 


t Truman L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of Man: A Study of Differentiable 
Mental Abilities. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1928. 


Pp. viii+238. $4.00. 
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and should be thoroughly tried out for a satisfactory appraisal. Unfortunately, 
the explanation of the procedure is far from clear and complete. In order to read 
the discussion first introduced on page 80, one has to skip back and forth to 
find the necessary data and formulas only to discover near the end that one 
must accept a large part of the analysis on faith. 

The fact that Professor Kelley’s methods are complicated ought not to 
operate against their use, but in some cases the complication almost passes the 
limits of human endurance. To test completely five variables by Theorem 15, 
which has been quoted, would take a week, and the approximation method 
would require more time if the sixty-two approximations described on page 119 
are typical. 

In the final chapters of his book Professor Kelley has tried out his methods 
with a variety of data. The evidence presented appears to support his choice 
of factors and, according to him, contradicts in part the findings of Spearman. 
The evidence, however, is not complete, and further research may show much 


greater agreement in the work of these two men. 
Kart J. HoLzinceR 


An introduction to education.—It has been and is a common practice in 
teacher-training institutions to offer a course which is in substance a rather 
sketchy cross-section of the field of education. Frequently the selection of sub- 
ject matter lacks balance; the organization is wanting in coherence and unity; 
and the general treatment is inadequate for introductory and survey purposes. 
However, with few exceptions, each educational publisher is distributing one or 
more books in this field, and similar books appear annually. Usually the title 
of the course and of the textbook used is “Principles of Education” or a synony- 
mous phrase. A variation of this general or survey course is represented by the 
dozen or more books of the past few years which bear titles equivalent to “An 
Introduction to Education.” 

Another book? of an introductory nature reflects in a large measure the 
training and the interests of the author, as is usually the case in survey courses 
and textbooks. It is stated in the Preface that the author’s approach to educa- 
tional problems is historical and comparative; it is equally true that the socio- 
logical and the philosophical aspects of education receive considerable attention. 
The various subdivisions of education are represented as follows: history of 
education by two chapters; educational sociology by three chapters dealing with 
the relation of the individual to the school, society, and social institutions; 
general method and the psychology of learning by discussions of aims, individual 
differences, the curriculum, learning, and teaching methods; and administration 
and supervision by treatments of the school population, status and improvement 
of the teacher, school plant, organization and administration of the American 


t Emit Duncan Grizzell, Education: Principles and Practices. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+428. 
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school system, school finance, reorganization and extension of education, and 
educational service and leadership. 

The author’s unified treatment of the sociological, historical; comparative, 
and philosophical aspects of education should aid the beginning student in the 
rather difficult problem of orientation. The extensive lists of references for 
further reading, the liberal amount of quoted material, and the copious refer- 
ences to the works of other writers will be of value in providing various points 
of view; too frequently such books are written in a dogmatic manner when the 
author predigests the material presented. The organization and the treatment 
of the forty tables and twenty-six figures are especially commendable. 

Without questioning the general helpfulness of the book and of the large 
number of similar introductory discussions for beginning students, one very 
appropriately may inquire whether there is a better way to select and organize 
teacher-training subject matter and courses. Naturally the various discussions 
of the general educational problems and the introductory books in education 
have reflected in a large measure the personal views and interests of the respec- 
tive authors. A legitimate question may be raised concerning the functioning 
of such material when the student takes up his work as a teacher in the field. 
Of course, the same question may be raised concerning any formal organization 
of subject matter in education or in any other profession. Of late, certain investi- 
gators have utilized the technique of activity or job analysis in attempting to 
discover the things teachers actually do in the field. The assumption is that, 
when the activities have been listed, the student will be trained specifically to 
perform them efficiently. A writer is now engaged in the preparation of text- 
books which utilize the discoveries made through the technique of activity 
analysis and through classroom experimentation; a number of books consisting 
of problems, cases, questions, or teaching difficulties and proposed solutions or 
answers have already appeared. Such procedures in the selection, organization, 
and treatment of teacher-training subject matter should do much to eliminate 
criticisms;which apply to many textbooks in education. 

CarTER V. Goop 

UNIVERSITY 


Progressive education.—It is frequently urged that in most fields of learn- 
ing some individuals are needed to popularize what is already known in each 
field as much as others are needed to conduct research in attempting to extend 
the existing knowledge of the field. It has been said that the fact that certain 
knowledge is possessed by a few experts is of little importance when that knowl- 
edge is not distributed among the laity and put into general use. 

The New Leaven' is an attempt to popularize certain aspects of current 
thought relative to school curriculums and to school reorganization. The book 


t Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven: Progressive Education and Its Effect upon the 
Child and Society. New York: John Day Co., 1928. Pp. 340. $2.50. 
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has three parts. Part I, “Looking at the Problem,” is a single introductory 
chapter. Part II, “Principles of the New Education,” is composed of eleven 
chapters dealing with such topics as health, freedom for the child, cultivation 
of social virtues, encyclopedic storage of facts, development of creative interests, 
and grade marks. Part III, “From Nursery to College,” devotes a chapter to the 
nursery school and then directs attention to the secondary school and the college. 

Part II closely adheres to certain educational principles set forth by Dewey; 
particularly is this true in the author’s discussion of health as the foremost sub- 
ject of the curriculum and in his discussion of learning by doing, the latter 
running through several chapters. The traditional régime in education is felt 
to cramp the individuality and the creative ability of school children by at- 
tempting to force them all into one mold—a mold which must be that of medioc- 
rity because it must fit all. However, the author makes due reference to the 
attempts of various experimental schools to offer greater individual freedom 
and to stimulate greater pupil interest. 

Part III indicates that the author is strongly in favor of the nursery school 
as a means of affording professional care and training for the child during his 
early years and as a means of permitting professionally trained mothers to con- 
tribute to society through their professions. From the nursery the author skips 
to the secondary school and comments at length on the restriction of its cur- 
riculum by college-entrance requirements, on the mortality in Freshman and 
Sophomore classes in college, and on the junior college as a promising solution 
of the problem. The Pasadena Junior College (California) receives particularly 
favorable comment because of certain characteristics which it is said to have 
in common with the Danish folk high school. However, little is said of the prob- 
lem of securing the large number of well-trained teachers which the junior-col- 
lege movement will demand, a problem which is now a stumbling-block in sec- 
ondary and higher education. 

The book is written in semi-popular style, and the chapters frequently begin 
with incidents from the author’s experience, the morals of which become the 
themes of the chapters. Relative to the initiative for “progressive education,” 
the author says: “It is because progressive parents exist today that progressive 
education has come into being. These modern-minded parents, not content with 
advocating new principles of education, are joining together and actually found- 
ing schools in various parts of the country in order that their children may have 
the desired type of education” (p. 9). Similar expressions are scattered through 
the book, which help convince the reader that the book is written for the laity 
and that the educational profession has been delinquent in initiating reform. 

In spite of the abundance of split infinitives and the occasional awkward 
constructions, the book is very readable; it is useful for professional readers as 
well as non-professional readers in giving a general view of certain experimental 
attempts that are being made at individualized instruction at the lower school 
levels and at better articulation at higher levels. 

H. PUNKE 
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Guidance in the junior high school—The introduction of numerous electives 
and extra-curriculum activities into the program of the junior high school in 
order to provide for individual differences and needs brings with it the important 
responsibility of giving the pupils the necessary guidance to enable them to 
choose wisely from the various fields of training offered. The task is especially 
important in the seventh grade, the pupils being expected by the end of this 
grade to select the electives which should lead them in the general direction 
of their life-work. A book" prepared for use in the first year of the junior high 
school attempts to assist pupils in understanding the purposes of their school 
and in selecting their programs of activities. 

The content of the book is interestingly presented through the activities 
and conversations of pupils in a modern junior high school—really ideal pupils 
in an ideal school. The book is divided into four parts, dealing with the purpose 
of the junior high school and the pupil’s relation to it; the reasons for constants 
and electives and the values of the various subjects in each group; the relation 
of a sound mind, physical health, and a proper spirit to success; and the guidance 
of the pupil in his selection of the general field of his life-work and his electives 
for the next year. Each chapter contains suggestions for written exercises, 
readings, and scrapbook work. 

Although many may not agree with the authors in their attempt to develop 
ideals and attitudes through making the children always conscious of the proc- 
esses being used and the purposes to be achieved, the book presents so clearly 
the importance of guidance in the first year of the junior high school that it 
deserves careful reading by all teachers interested in this phase of school work. 

W. A. ANDERSON 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, VIRDEN, MANITOBA 


The high-school library.—Thirty years ago there were practically no second- 
ary-school libraries in the United States; today it is indeed an unprogressive 
school which has not made at least a beginning in the development of a library 
system as an integral part of its educational program. Schools which are abreast 
of the times educationally are devoting increasing attention to effectively man- 
aged library work, 

In spite of the widespread recognition of the value of libraries as an essential 
part of school equipment, school libraries are still too frequently haphazardly 
developed and inefficiently managed. Many school administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers can testify to the fact of unrealized library possibilities in their 
schools. To such educators a new book entitled The High School Library: Its 
Function in Education? will be of outstanding value. 


* Harold Lyman Holbrook and A. Laura McGregor, Our Junior High School. 
Guideposts for Junior High School Years, Book I. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1928. Pp. 
x+212. 

2 Hannah Logasa, The High School Library: Its Function in Education. New York* 
D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. x+284. $1.75. 
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The purpose of the book is to formulate “the function which the library has 
in the high school today’”’ (p. vii). “An attempt is made to show both the direct 
and indirect contributions of the library to the objectives of education” (p. viii). 
The book does not treat in any detail of technical library science although it 
presents mary practical suggestions in that field. It is, in reality, the narrative 
of the experience of a successful high-school librarian in making her own library 
a vital part of a progressive school system and in watching other librarians do 
the same. The book has twelve chapters: “Objectives,” “High-School Library 
Development,” “Organizing the Library for Education,” “The School Librarian 
and Her Work,” “The High-School Pupil,” “Pupil Guidance and Adjustments,” 
“Reading as a Leisure Occupation,” “Devices for Increasing Voluntary Read- 
ing,” “Teaching Pupils To Use Books and Libraries,” “The Library in the 
School Community,” “The Library in Relation to Modes of Teaching,” and 
“The Library as an Adjunct to the Classroom.” 

The chapters present a wealth of concrete, practicable material for the high- 
school librarian, trained or untrained. Chapters iii, iv, and viii are of especial 
value in this respect. The outstanding merit of the book is not that it presents 
a guide to effective library practice but that it attempts to correlate library 
practice with the underlying philosophy of education itself. The book is valuable 
because it reveals the librarian as a teacher, a vital member of the school staff. 
In this respect the book is a pioneer in its field. 

Librarians, administrators, and teachers will find the book of indubitable 
value in realizing more adequately the possibilities inherent in the high-school 
library. 

Howarp E. WItson 

HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 


A manual of bibliography.—One of the outcomes of the present trend toward 
the adaptation of instruction to the needs of individual students in institutions 
of higher learning will be the increased use of library facilities. To be most effec- 
tive, this use must be intelligent. Instructors who are interested in helping their 
students to an intelligent use of printed resources are certain to find a recent 
manual very helpful. 

The chapter titles indicate the topics treated: “Practical Bibliography,” 
“Subject Bibliography” (four chapters), “Library Science,” ‘“General-Refer- 
ence Books,” “Special Bibliographies,” ‘“‘National Bibliographies,” “Universal 
Bibliography,” “History of Writing,” “History of Printing,” “Book Decoration; 
Book Selling and Publishing,” and “Library History and Resources.” 

In discussing the uses of the manual, the authors say: ‘“The use to which 
it is designed above all is as an introductory textbook for the upper-class man 
and graduate student” (p. vi). It is true that it is the outcome of work on the 
part of the authors with groups of such students, but it would appear to have 

t Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen with the collaboration of Frank Keller Walter, 
Bibliography: Practical, Enumerative ,Historical. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. Pp. xiv-+520. $7.50. 
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another large sphere of usefulness, namely, as a book of reference in secondary 
schools. The expansion in high-school libraries that is now in progress will 
create a demand for material of the type contained in this manual. The manual 
is almost certain to be of assistance to librarians and teachers of English. The 
bibliographies should also prove helpful to teachers in several of the other de- 


partments in secondary schools. 
Grorce A. Works 


Silent reading in French.—The question of silent reading is very prominent 
on account of the many investigations made with regard to the various types 
of reading. In order to provide a vehicle for the concrete application of the 
fundamental principles established by these investigations, Jacob Greenberg 
has brought forth a book’ as interesting as it is original. It consists of seventy - 
eight well-selected and carefully graded short stories in French, offering a wide 
range of vocabulary and furnishing an abundance of information regarding 
France. Most of the selections are of such compelling interest that they will 
entice the reader to complete them of his own accord. As stated in the Preface, 
these stories are not for translation, nor for analysis, but for rapid reading so 
as to train the eye to get the thought as it follows the line. In other words, it is 
hoped that the thought will be evident immediately without consciousness of 
the words that convey it. 

Diversified and unusually ingenious exercises are based on the various selec- 
tions. One type of exercise is a series of statements concerning the passage just 
read which the pupil is to identify as true or false, thus testing his general com- 
prehension. Other exercises require the pupil to tell the story first in English 
and then in French and possibly to dramatize several scenes from the story, to 
change sentences from the present to the past, and to complete sentences. At 
other times there is drill on synonyms and antonyms. The principle that unifies 
all the exercises is that thought-content values are stressed rather than struc- 
tural considerations. 

There are two reservations which might be made in connection with the 
consideration of this new type of book. The first concerns the best procedure to 
attain the objective of the book. The vocabulary contains approximately 4,600 
words, which the pupils are expected to recognize from a passive point of view. 
It would seem wiser to have a greater repetition of a smaller vocabulary rather 
than almost no repetition of such an overwhelming number of words. Second, 
the choice of some of the selections is open to question, but, as stated before, 
the ensemble presents a considerable amount of very attractive material. In 
view of the fact that the best technicians in the field of modern-language teach- 
ing use an oral approach so as to develop the power of handling the language in 
thought units, this book, which is of attractive appearance and contains some 
fine illustrations, will furnish an excellent accessory to be used when the time 


t Jacob Greenberg, A French Silent Reader. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1928. Pp. xii+330. 
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has come for the pupil to proceed with the real work of language study, namely, 
reading. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not state the point at which the book 
should be used. It would seem that it could be profitably read shortly after the 


middle of the first year. 
A. G. Bovéz 


A new world-history.—The Webster histories are too well known to need a 
long introduction. They have been among the best sellers in the textbook field 
in recent years. Webster’s first books, published some years ago, met with 
immediate success. They represented a growing tendency to socialize history. 
The author was well qualified to interpret the facts of history for the younger 
high-school pupils. His method of treatment was frankly topical. In the series 
of books which he has since published he has been moving away from the chrono- 
logical history of the political-military type and has in increasing degree incorpo- 
rated material dealing with the history of civilization. 

The latest textbook in the Webster series is entitled History of Mankind and 
represents the same tendencies which established the success of the earlier books. 
In the public schools, particularly in the junior high schools, the unit course in 
world-history is becoming increasingly popular. It is a return to the old course 
in gener. ' history with changed point of view and perspective. This book is 
another »t tempt to meet the need for a textbook in this field. It covers the same 
ground a «he author’s World History but is more elementary. In part, the two 
books ar :dentical, but the later book makes use of new material, especially 
in the firs: chapters dealing with primitive man and the oriental peoples and 
in the last chapters dealing with the recent history of international relations 
and with agencies for social betterment. 

As in all cases of condensation and recasting, the book has possibly less of 
vigor of thought and expression than the author’s earlier books, but, like the 
others, it is written in simple language, avoiding the use of polysyllables. The 
style of the book is conversational rather than literary, informative, and not 
condescending. 

The author has given one-half the space to the ancient and medieval periods, 
representing the more conservative view regarding the relative importance of 
the early history and the history of the modern age. The chapter headings may 
be read as a series of teaching units. 

Well-graded studies appear at the end of each chapter, but one misses the 
suggestive reference lists contained in the earlier books, They were particularly 
useful in calling the attention of pupils to reading matter in the magazines and 
popular works, which most textbooks largely disregard. 

Some of the usual illustrations appear, but there are also many new and 
unhackneyed ones. Some of these are pleasingly vital, including the newspaper 
cartoons, which give current impressions of recent events. The pen sketches 

* Hutton Webster, History of Mankind. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. 
XXviii+686. $2.12. 
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reproducing illustrations in the illuminated manuscripts convey in unmistakable 
fashion the medieval point of view and atmosphere. 

On the whole, the book is well adapted for use by junior high school pupils. 
It will serve as a textbook or reference book in the course in world-history in the 
ninth or tenth grade. Even the general reader may chance to pick it up and 
find it interesting and informative. 


ARTHUR F. BARNARD 
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